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A rew words of Cricket in days 
gone by. Man and boy, I have 
played and watched the game for 
fifty years. I have, as much as 
any onealive, the right to be called 
the founder of the ‘ Lansdowne,’ 
the principal Cricket Club in the 
* West of England. I can also 
claim a share of the honour of 
having inaugurated the annual 
Oxford and Cambridge Match at 
Lord’s. 

As to the Lansdowne Club, 
being a small boy at school in 
Grosvenor-place, Bath, in 1824, 
I joined in a fund for bats and 
balls, played every half-holiday on 
Charmbury Down above Swans- 
wick; and afterwards, being joined 
by gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood, we shifted our ground to 
Lansdowne, about half a mile be- 
yond Beckford's Tower, and took 
the name of the far-famed Lans- 
downe Club. 

At that time, save the Clifton 
Club and the Teignbridge Club, 
near Torquay; and one at Sid- 
mouth, in South Devon; and, 
about the same date, the club 
of our old antagonists, with Mr. 
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Floyer, M.P., at Stalbridge, in 
Dorsetshire,—there was no cricket 
club in the West of England. The 
wide extension of cricket we owe 
to the railway system. The ex- 
pense of time as well as money, 
when an eleven posted thirty or 
forty miles, and most of them 
juveniles and drawing on the long- 
suffering father’s purse—this was 
a serious difficulty in the way of 
matches : although, at the same 
time, the difficulty and the rarity 
made the contest of rival clubs 
one of far wider and more moment- 
ous interest. 

At that time there were a few 
noted Marylebone players (one of 
whom was generally hunted up by 
our weaker opponents), and who 
when they appeared on the ground 
were eyed with intense curiosity, 
and rarely failed to prove them- 
selves very Tritons among the min- 
nows. Among these Marylebone 
men who thus came starring in 
the provinces, I particularly re- 
member Mr. E. H. Budd, who for 
the first twenty years of this 
century bore, next to Lord Frederic 
Beauclere, the highest character in 
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the annals of this game, as a first- 
rate slow bowler and a brilliant 
hitter ; he was perhaps the most 
effective help that any county 
eleven could invite. But we were 
not without our lesser constella- 
tion too ; for Mr. Budd observed 
to me that our two celebrated 
Wykehamists, R. Price and F. B. 
Wright, father of Mr. Wright of 
Rossal School and of the Lancaster 
County Eleven, were the two best 
men he ever met out of London. 

Two other All England men, 
Thomas Assheton Smith, who en- 
countered us at Stalbridge, and 
whose biography is well known by 
the pen of Sir Eardley Wilmot, and 
Mr. Henry Kingscote, who played 
with the Kingscote Club in Glou- 
cestershire, also were names to 
conjure by, and men who did no 
little to raise our provincial stand- 
ard of the powers of the game. 

I have many pleasant recollec- 
tions of our Lansdowne games, 
not to mention one very far from 
pleasant when, at Purton near 
Swindon, and quite in Mr. Budd’s 
country too, our hospitable friend 
Mr. Prower, with his customary 
supper, poisoned four of oureleven, 
though luckily we had the game 
in hand, with an unlucky crab 
which seemed to have combined 
cholera morbus and tartar emetic 
all in one. Nor must I omit to 
qention that one of our matches 
was won by a trick of Charlie 
Golightly (quis nescit old Charlie 
in those genial latitudes?), who 
popped out the best Purton man, 
Mr. P., immani corpore, as he 
started to run before the ball was 
bowled. 

Now why is it that there is al- 
ways such a row made when this 
point of the game, actually specified 
in the laws of cricket, causes the 
loss ofa wicket ? Yet so itis. I re- 
member twice quite a hoot being 
raised at Lord’s, and once when 
Lord Frederic thought it necessary 


to speak out and remonstrate and 
defend the practice, when a too 
eager runner was thus put out. 
However, at Purton this popping 
down the wicket seemed the 
sharp practice of an artful dodger, 
as Charlie always was; and not 
only did Mr. P. use strong lan- 
guage at the time, but, said Char- 
lie, ‘ when we met long after at the 
All England match at Bath, he 
became quite excited at the recol- 
lection, and pitched into me for 
the old offence, full twenty years 
after date.’ 

While speaking of our old friend 
Charlie Golightly, whom hundreds 
of cricketers in the West of Eng- 
land will ever remember with es- 
teem and affection, I must include 
in my half century of recollections 
the last Lansdowne match I ever 
played, positively the last; for 
then the springing of a sinew 
warned me that there was a time 
for all things, and Nature plainly 
cried, ‘ Enough ! 

A four-horse break, fitted up 
to carry all our party from Bath 
to Kingscote, about the twentieth 
match our club had played at that 
pleasant and hospitable resort, was 
due to stop at Charlie’s cottage 
and take a parting glass all round. 

When he appeared at his gar 
den-gate, bottles and glasses in 
hand, I said, 

‘I will wager, my old friend, 
you have been talking this morn- 
ing of a splendid catch, on the 
cricket-ground to which we now 
are bound, you made full thirty 
years ago.’ 

‘True, indeed,’ he replied ; 
‘and let me assure you there is 
more in that story than perhaps 
you have ever heard. Mr, Henry 
Kingscote, in our first innings, had 
been hitting a “‘squareleg,” forfour 
or five runs at a hit, till he scored 
sixty-five. The match lasted two 
days, and between this two days’ 
play I had a dream that I sallied 
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out from under a certain shady 
elm-tree and surprised the hitter 
with a catch. I took the hint 
from my dream, and made a very 
long catch near that very tree, 
just as my dream had foretold.’ 

Well, on we drove to Kings- 
cote, and as John Marshall and 
I, the only old ones, were talk- 
ing over some matches of days 
gone by, forgetting the stealthy 
flight of time, I observed that in 
such a match we missed our 
friend Charlie Golightly, because 
his first-born was due to make his 
début that very morning. 

‘Allow me to introduce the 
baby,” said Marshall, pointing to 
a fine young fellow, one of our 
eleven, while the others, of course, 
touched their wideawakes to him 
and congratulated him on the 
happy event. 

I made some runs in that 
match; thirty-nine and not out 
was not a bad finale, but, like all 
old ones, I was surprised at the 
many balls I missed which used 
to be certainties. Many balis, 
too, passed near my wicket, though 
I knew where they were, and 
thought less of it than the adver- 
sary, who kept on saying, ‘What 
ashave! whata fluke! At last 
I stopped this nonsense as fol- 
lows : 

‘Tl tell you what, gentlemen : 
I am here to guard three stumps, 
and not five, so I claim to play 
accordingly.’ 

It was a great omission that 
the Lansdowne Club did not cele- 
brate its jubilee last year, as I 
had the pleasure of attending 
at the jubilee of their friends of 
Teignbridge two years before. 
For while a canon of Norwich, a 
worthy attorney-at-law, and a late 
secretary to the Indian Govern- 
ment live to represent our said 
school foundation, and while I 
could have been supported by the 
Messrs. Sainsbury, Mr. Gomonde, 
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Mr. Stothert, and Dr. Falconer, 
all of Bath, who had seen the 
earliest days on Lansdowne, the 
remove to the river-side, Bath, 
and now its present field beyond 
the Victoria Park at Weston, the 
celebration of the fiftieth year of 
so distinguished a club would not 
have been without its interest. 

If I have some pride in dwell- 
ing on a founder’s achievement at 
Bath, I may be allowed to have 
no less pride in what I before al- 
luded to, having done as much as 
any one in instituting the annual 
*’Varsity’ match at Lord’s in 1836. 

The year 1836 saw the first of 
the series of the cricket-matches 
as of the inter-University boat- 
races, though of both there had 
been a stray match before. There 
was a boat-race at Henley in 1829, 
and a cricket-match the same year 
at Oxford. There was also a match 
at Lord’s in 1831. The two 
notables in these matches were 
Mr. Herbert Jenner, whom, even 
in the days of Box and Wenman, 
Mr. Ward deemed the best wicket- 
keeper he had ever seen ; and the 
present Bishop of St. Andrew’s, 
Charles Wordsworth, who at Har- 
row, with his brother at Win- 
chester, joined, in 1825, in estab- 
lishing the School matches for 
some years annually at Lord’s. 
His lordship was a fine free hitter, 
and would have been a first-rate 
player at any day. He played at 
a time when school professionals 
were unknown, and at a time that 
cricket was less a business at Ox- 
ford than at present; for now a 
reading man can hardly hold a 
place in the Eleven without sacri- 
ficing his studies for the term. 

Charles Wordsworth was a name 
long remembered as one of the 
first scholars of his year, a student 
and tutor of Christchurch ; while 
at tennis, skating, rowing, and 
cricket he was among the first of 
his day at Oxford. 
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At the match at Lord’s a very 
i laid by old King 
Cole, who victualled our cricket- 
tents, lent money, and made bets 
with the gownsmen, and who, 
with the corporation of a Roger 
(for literally he could not see his 
toes), looked what he passed for, 
a very important character. He 
was on terms of more than usual 
familiarity, a kind of link between 
the town and the gown in the 
University of Oxford. 

It so happened that an equally 
important personage attended upon 
the Cambridge Eleven ; and the 
two took their seats outside the 
pavilion, with pencil in hand, as 
was then common enough, ready 
to take or give any odds they 
thought advisable. As theCantab 
victualler boasted in sanguine 
humour of his Eleven, King Cole 
offered, for the odds of ten to one 
in pounds, to bet that two of the 
Oxford bats made more in the 
first innings than the whole Eleven 
of Cambridge put together. This 
bet seemed to the Cantab like a 
tempting of Providence; it was 
snapped at as a bargain and lost, 
the loser never having considered 
the fact that two bats often do 
make the bulk of the runs in one 
innings. 

This bet reminds me of another, 
made and lost equally from igno- 
gance of thegame. A good hitter 
offered to bet a good under-hand 
bowler that he did not make him 
out in a quarter of anhour. The 
bowler (as runs did not count) put 
all the men on the off-side, and 
bowled off tosses, which tried the 
hitter’s cutting powers too severe- 
ly, and the result was a catch at 
point. 

This was R. Price’s tactics. 
And who was R. Price? The 
most distinguished man in the 
famous Wykehamist Eleven of 
1825, who with Knatchbull, F. 
B. Wright, Meyrick, Christopher 


Wordsworth, and Papillon were 
long remembered —just as the 
Oxford Eleven of 1874 is and 
long will be remembered as the 
finest field ever seen by the old- 
est player. By the time these 
men had entered the Universities, 
the style of Winchester was first, 
and the rest nowhere. 

Wykehamists used to qualify 
at school by showing their power 
to throw over a certain mark and 
by juvenile fagging too. To rush 
in, scoop up and return the ball 
as if by one action, was the charac- 
teristic of Wykehamist fielding. 
‘The Wykehamists against the 
University’ was an annual match 
at Oxford till the University was 
too weak to play them; and a 
notable match, about 1831, was 
played by the Wykehamists »v. 
the two Universities at Lord’s. 

But the name of Christopher 
Wordsworth, now Bishop of Lin- 
coln, reminds me that we have 
had no small number of athletes 
among the clergy and on the 
episcopal bench. The Bishop of 
Lichfield rowed against Oxford 
in 1829. The Bishop of Norwich 
was equally distinguished. The 
Bishop of Lincoln and his brother 
at St. Andrew’s were first-rate 
cricketers, and the Rev. Emilius 
Bayley of St. John’s, Padding- 
ton, beat the Eton score of 
Mr. Forbes of this year, scoring 
152 as Eton captain in 1841 ; and 
Canon Ryle with Canon Rawlin- 
son joined me in the first of the 
annual matches of Oxford ¢. 
Cambridge at Lord’s—a match 
that Mr. Ryle has the honour of 
having suggested and arranged 
through his old Eton schoolfel- 
lows then at Cambridge. 

At that time, besides Ryle and 
Rawlinson, first-class men both, 
Charles D. Yonge, Professor of 
History at Belfast, with Mr. Gor- 
ing in the first class, Dr. Lee, 
Provost of Winchester, and the 
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late Vice-Chancellor Giffard—all 
were in the Oxford Eleven. 

Giffard the year before scored 
105, when Lord’s was rough in- 
deed, and against Sir Frederick 
Bathurst and Harenc. Harenc 
was a famous Harrovian, and one 
of the earliest round-arm bowlers. 
‘I bowl the best ball of any man 
in England,’ said old Lillywhite, 
‘and Mr. Harenc the next best.’ 
I doubt if more men of mark, not 
only at Oxford but also in later 
life, ever played in a University 
Eleven. On the Cambridge side 
were three of the most celebrated 
cricketers ever known at Lord’s : 
Hon. F. Ponsonby, Charles Tay- 
lor, and Broughton, first-rate 
at middle wicket or cover 
point, at which he stood (viret 
vigetque) thirty years! The 
Cantabs played without their 
King’s men, of whom was Kir- 
wan, the swiftest under-hand (ei- 
ther a sling or a jerk) of his day. 
In the then state of Lord’s we 
could not have stood against him. 
Though Oxford won the match, 
little was proved as to the supe- 
riority of our Eleven. Lord's in 
those days, in a hot summer, was 
clay baked to the hardness of 
brick—as different from any other 
ground as a metal billiard-table 
is quicker than a wooden one; 
only those used to Lord’s, either in 
this match or in any other, ever 
did justice to their play. I be- 
lieve that at this present date, 
after forty years, seven of each 
Eleven survive. 

So far did this hardness and 
roughness combined affect the 
bowling that I have known a 
ball from Mr. Mynn rise over 
both batsman and wicket-keeper 
into the long-stop’s hands; and I 
have seen Beagley, so celebrated 
as a long-stop, with a man to back 
him up; nor can I forget Calde- 
court, when ordered to play on 
ah emergency, saying that he 


would as soon stand up for a fight, 
for the blows he expected. 

All this is altered now that the 
Marylebone Club have the ground 
in their own hands; but in our 
first University match, in 1836, 
things wereat their worst. Charles, 
son of Lord Frederic Beauclere, in 
that match hit square leg above 
the windows of the public-house, 
higher up than the mark of a 
famous hit by Mr. Budd. 

And now that I am speaking of 
forty years since, the rising gene- 
ration would like to know a little 
of the play of those days. There 
were some good players, but com- 
paratively few among the gentle- 
men. We had no school profes- 
sionals, and only one club on Cow- 
ley Marsh. There was a Brazenose 
Club and a Bullingdon Club, as 
old as this century on Bullingdon; 
but cricket there was secondary 
to the dinners, and the men were 
chiefly of an expensive class. 

At that time gloves and pads 
were quite unknown as articles 
of commerce, though I had con- 
trived a pad for one ankle and 
three padded finger-stalls which 
once saved my fingers from a lite- 
ral smash. The usual style at 
Lord’s, as seen with Mr. Budd 
and others, was nankeen knee- 
breeches and two pairs of stock- 
ings, the upper pair rolled down 
to form a pad for the ankle-bone. 

No doubt my friends will say 
there was no such swift bowling 
in those days, before the round-arm 
style was introduced. Let me 
assure them that the swiftest ever 
known have been under-hand 
bowlers. Mr. Marcon, an Eto- 
nian, was the fastest ofall. Brown 
of Brighton also, and Osbaldes- 
ton, Mr. Kirwan, and Mr. Har- 
vey Fellows were all too fast to 
be safe on any but smooth ground. 
This bowling was less erratic and 
easier to keep clear of than the 
higher style, but in point of pace 
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nothing comes near it. I have 
known Mr. Kirwan hit a bail 
thirty yards, and stumps not 
simply levelled, but smashed, were 
not of very rare occurrence with 
Mr. Marcon. 

Of course men suffered some- 
times. Mr. Budd played for 
501. a single-wicket match with 
Mr. Brand, a fast bowler, and 
being many runs ahead in the 
second innings he knocked his 
own wicket down to give time 
to finish his adversary that day, 
for fear that, from bruises re- 
ceived, he should be too stiff to 
play on the morrow. It was 
deemed a bold thing that old 
Lillywhite played the said Brown 
a single-wicket match, and stood 
up unpadded through a long in- 
nings against his terrific bowling. 
But the far-famed Beldham did 
the same thing at the age of fifty- 
four. 

Brown’s first appearance at 
Lord’s was about 1820. ‘Os- 
baldeston,’ said Mr. Ward, ‘ had 
boasted a little too loudly that he 
could beat any man in England at 
single wicket; and only because 
his pace was so great that few men 
could hit him before bounds, 
though he bowled the match away 
in byes at double wicket. There 
were thirty byesin a B match. So 
I let my friends know that there 
was one Brown at Brighton who, 
if cricket was to be made a mat- 
ter of force and rough play, could 
beat Osbaldeston at his own game. 
This resulted in Osbaldeston’s 
challenge and defeat, which he 
bore with no good humour; for 
his hangers-on, who came usually 
to crow at Osbaldeston’s victory, 
turned about and found their 
amusement in chaffing him on his 
overthrow. He was so angry 
that he went to the Pavilion and 
scratched his name off our list of 
members. Some time after Mr. 
Budd asked as a favour that Os- 


baldeston might be reélected ; but 
Lord Frederic and Mr. Ward 
decided the insult was too great, 
and he must take the conse- 
quences of his own hasty act. 

Soon after that, a match was 
made to try Brown in a regular 
game. Fennex, one of Beldham’s 
day, used to relate how he was at 
the usual place of cricket resort, 
the Green Man in Oxford-street, 
when Brown, hearing Beldham’s 
name, told him he should soon 
shiver his stumps next day. ‘You 
will let me have this bit of wood, 
won’t you? said Beldham, finger- 
ing his bat. ‘Certainly.’ ‘ Then 
Mr. Brown we shall see to-mor- 
row.’ ‘And, indeed,’ said Fen- 
nex, ‘people did see a sight in- 
deed. Beldham cut and slipped 
Brown's balls away till he was 
almost afraid to bowl near him. 
Once Beldham hit round, for his 
quickness was wonderful, and 
helped the ball on the way it was 
going down to the rails, amidst 
enthusiastic shouts on all sides.’ 
His score was seventy-two; and 
this, remember, was made with- 
out gloves or pads at the age of 
fifty-four. 

I have mentioned three names 
once known to fame: Fennex, 
Beldham, and Budd — veterans 
all. Fennex died above eighty, 
Budd at eighty-nine, and Beld- 
ham at ninety-eight ! Three men 
to whom, as the historian of 
cricket, I owe more than a passing 
notice. 

Fennex began to play about 
1780, and was an All England 
man for years. It was his boast 
that he taught Fuller Pilch to 
bat. Fennex was brought to my 
notice as nominally the gardener 
—though fulfilling rather a sine 
cure office—of my old friend, the 
Rev. John Mitford of Benhall, 
in Suffolk, some time editor of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, 2 
also, among other works, the 
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reviser and editor of Pickering’s 
Aldine Poets. \t was from Fen- 
nex that Mr. Mitford gathered 
numerous cricket recollections, the 
basis of a series of excellent 
papers in the magazines of the 
day. It was from evenings with 
old Fennex, also, that Mr. Mit- 
ford compiled a manuscript which 
he kindly gave to me in 1836, the 
nucleus of the Cricket-Field, of 
which, after sixteen years of re- 
search and observation, I pub- 
lished the first edition in 1852. 

Mr. Mitford related to me his 
first introduction to William Fen- 
nex as follows: ‘ One evening we 
had been practising so much to our 
own satisfaction that one of our 
number, doing what he pleased 
with the bowling, fancied that for 
the time, with eye well in, he 
could keep up his wicket at that 
moment against Lillywhite him- 
self. Just then it happened that 
I observed a hale and hearty man 
of between fifty and sixty years of 
age, leaning on his stick, with a 
critical expression of countenance 
which induced me to say, “I 
think from the interest you take 
in our game that you have been a 
player in your day.” This led to 
a few observations about a defect 
in my friend’s play, and eventually 
Fennex, for he it was, offered to 
bowl a few balls. Much to our 
surprise he rattled about our 
stumps in a way that showed 
us that in the art of cricket there 
was, after all, a great deal more 
“than was dreamt of in our philo- 
sophy.”’ 

Fennex had a very high under- 
hand delivery, rather after the 


style of David Harris, as described, 


in ‘old Nyren,’ who seemed to 
force the ball forward from under 
his arm, pitching with great spin 
and very near the bat, with a very 
abrupt rise, and defying forward 
play. That evening I had much 
talk with Fennex about the old 
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game and the new. He said, ‘You 
can see, sir, my bowling would be 
queer if I were a younger man; 
and some of our old bowlers, much 
as it is the fashion to despise the 
fair under-hand bowling, would rip 
up your present players in no time 
at all. Indeed, people have no 
notion of what the best of the old 
under-hand bowlers could do.’ 

This observation was contirmed 
by Mr. Ward, who said that the 
round-arm bowling was rendered 
necessary rather because the old 
under-hand bowlers were used up, 
and that there were many difficult 
bowlers he met in the counties 
who were not brought forward, 
and the old style ceased to have 
its fair chance. 

In confirmation of this view of 
the case, I must cite the case of 
William Clarke. ‘Clarke’s,’ said 
Barker, the Nottingham umpire, 
‘ was only the old bowling we had 
befare the days of Lillywhite, only 
it had lain fallow till the old 
players who were used to it had 
passed away, and then it came up 
new to puzzle all England.’ Clarke 
bore witness to the same effect. 
* Warsop of Nottingham,’ said he, 
‘was an excellent bowler in my 
style; and yet better was the cele- 
brated William Lambert of Surrey, 
from whom I learnt more than 
from any man alive.’ 

As to Clarke, although he was 
too old and heavy to field his own 
bowling well—and this is indis- 
pensable for a slow bowler—I 
doubt if any bowler of my time 
ever exercised more influence on 
a@ game, nor was Clarke ever 
‘found out ;’ he never was beaten 
till age beat him. You might 
sometimes score from Clarke rather 
freely, as you might from any 
bowler I ever knew. But while 
quite in his play, it required much 
patience and no little knowledgeof 
the game to play him. I often hear 
it said, ‘ Clarke would be nowhere 
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in these days; yet Tinling, Mr. 
V. Walker, and Mr. Ridley, though 
very far inferior, on their best days 
have done no little with slows— 
and slows too of low delivery— 
whereas Clarke always maintained 
that a certain elevation was of the 
very essence of slow bowling; and 
Clarke, like Mr. Budd, delivered 
from his hip. Clarke said, ‘My 
success depends not on what is 
called a good length, but on the 
exact pitch, the one “ blind spot,” 
according to the reach and style 
of the player.’ He was also always 
on the wicket with great spin and 
twist. ‘ Also,’ said Clarke, ‘ I can 
vary my pace without betraying 
the change by my action, and this 
few fast bowlers can do; and if a 
man takes liberties with me, I 
can send it a very fast one as a 
surprise; and this is indispensa- 
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ble, or I could not defend myself 
against a hitter.’ 

As to stepping in, Clarke’s ele- 
vation was such that you could 
not judge him till very late ; and 
he could foil you by a twist and 
a ball pitched a little wide, and 
then there was a case of stumping 
made easy. 

But with true bowling what do 
you gain by stepping in? How of- 
ten is a straight hit from a straight 
ball stopped for no run, or at most 
fora single! If you think to lift 
the ball and hit over the heads of 
the field, remember that the seg- 
ment of a circle your bat describes 
is so small that, with the least 
mistake of the pace, and by hitting 
at all too soon, you are apt to 
miss the ball altogether, and risk 
your innings for a very slight 
advantage. 


(To be continued.) 








THE ONYX PIN. 
A THest-End Tragedy. 
eoniuQuine 
CANTO L. 
Srvc, O my Muse, the story of a Blow 
That overwhelm’d the ranks of Rotten-row, 
And undermined the confidence of man 
Before the twentieth century began. 
Come, myriad maid ! whether thou be the one 
That prompts our Browning, or our Tennyson ; 
Or wings the shafts of Lowell’s lofty bow, 
Or fills the peaceful pipe of Longfellow ; 
That animates Rossetti’s silken sails, 
Or winds up Morris to his heavenly tales ; 
That urges Arnold to his manly strain, 
Or sends us all to Coventry again ; 
That gives to noble Mills melodious pith, 
Or steels the purple pen of Meredith ; 
That bids our Tupper platitudes rehearse, 
Or fires the nice but naughty Swinburne’s verse ; 
That George, or Jean, or mild Augusta wakes, 
Or lights ‘the Author of John Halifax.’ 


Let Bradlaugh laugh, sardonic Odger sneer, 
Georgina was the daughter of a Peer ! 

Let Beales or Beesly shudder at the word, 
Georgina was the sister of a Lord ! 

No witless offspring of a legal sire, 

Or late-ennobled Quarter-sessions squire, 
Or vulgar mean successful City peer, 

Or wealthy manufacturer of beer : 

Her father was the twentieth of his tree, 
Nor breathed an older nobleman than he ! 


In a four-window’d room of Eaton-square, 
Where lordly mansions mount into the air, 
Reclining on her couch, Georgina lay, 

And watch’d the footman take the tea away. 
A lovely maid, endow’d with every grace ; 
Sylph as to figure, seraph as to face ; 

Human in form, but angel in her mien ; 

At matins always, vespers sometimes, seen ; 
Nurtured in that cerulean atmosphere 

That shrouds the heiress of a British peer; © gax_, Ae 
In childhood, taught by a superior nurse * 
The height of peerage and the depth of purse ; 
In later years, a dignified address 

By a still more superior governess. 
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Taught many things, but very little, well, 
Except to read and passably to spell ; 

In several tongues to talk a little smart, 

A little science and a little art ; 

But most, her real feelings to control, 

And dress and dance and ride and play her réle. 


The ruins of the morning lay around, 

The half-read novel and the skein half-wound, 
The carving she so carefully began, 

The outline of a never-finished fan, 

A letter that she hadn’t time to write, 

The music that she couldn’t master quite, 

A purse she never had an hour to bead, 

The paper she could seldom ever read, 

A curate’s slipper she had just begun, 

The altar-cloth that never would be done. 


The Honourable Albert sat beside 

His cousin and predestinated bride : 

A manly youth of a complexion bright, 

Short of his speech, and shorter of his sight ; 
Born in a castle, in a stable bred, 

Dismissed to Cheam with ponies in his head ; 
Transferred to Eton, where he learnt to scan, 
And shirk and swipe and row and drink champagne ; 
Then for a single year at Oxford gown’d, 
Stroke of his Eight, a bowler too renown’d. 

A mighty hunter and a cracking shot, 

Great at tent-pegging, polo, golf,—what not ? 
Contrived to pass his ‘ Smalls’ in spite of odds, 
But turn’d and fairly bolted from his ‘ Mods.’ 
Not over wise, and yet not quite a fool, 

A constant votary at the shrine of Poole ; 

A Belvedere Apollo in his shape, 

And good at shooting pigeons from a trap ; 
Stood five foot ten and something in his shoes, 
And so became a Captain in the Blues. 


The silver bell had tinkled half-past four 
When Fido woke with a convulsive snore, 
Fido, the most uncompromising pug 

That ever snoozed upon a lady’s rug, 

And far too overfed to more than sneer 
Whenever Albert pinch’d his precious ear. 

‘ Georgina ! Albert bashfully began 

(For e’en a brave may be a bashful man), 

* As I was mooning down I chanced to stop 
Before the window of a goldsmith’s shop, 
And liked the look of this—haw !—Onyz Pin ; 
And so, you see, I’ve been and got let in. 
You'd better take and stick it in your hair, 
Whenever you've got nothing else to wear.’ 
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‘Fanks, very much,’ Georgina faintly sigh’d ; 
‘I think it’s very nearly time to ride.’ 

Then, with the wonted promptness of her sex, 
She rose, and straight for action clear'd her decks ; 
Weigh’d at a word the anchor of her mind, 
And gave her flowing canvas to the wind. 
Made first as if her consort she would speak, 
And ran a blushing ensign to her peak, 

Then went about and haul'd her foresail back, 
And wore and stood upon the other tack ; 
Steering her course towards the open door, 
With flags and streamers floating at her fore, 
And waves of muslin surging in her lee, 

A most imposing spectacle to see, 

And so she slowly disappear’d from sight, 
While Fido follow’d with obese delight. 


See up the marble stairs Georgina rise, 

As soars a gay balloon into the skies, 

At Sydenham, when the Palace fountains play, 
Or Rosherville, that yields a happy day, 

To what celestial chambers she repair’d, 

With what divine intentions she upstair’d ; 
What colour’d clouds collapsed around her waist, 
Or adamantine armour was unlaced ; 

What snowy folds of falling underdress 
Disclosed a form of slimmer loveliness ; 

If Love about her powder’d eyelids play'd, 

Or if around her bosom he was stay’d, 

Or made with vermeil tint her lips his care, 
Or trod the amazing volume of her hair, 

What she put off, still more, what she put on, 
To eyes profane shall ever be unknown, 

Nor e’en the Muse shall venture to explore 
The sacred secrets of Georgina’s soar. 


CANTO IL. 


Wuew Sol slopes occident in Eaton-square, 
Sounds unmelodious permeate the air : 

The swart Ausonian grinds his painful box ; 
And Cockney negroes crack their feeble jokes ; 
In stolid line the long-hair’d Teutons stand 

And spread the horrors of their German band ; 
The ‘ Pifferari’ jerk alternate limbs, 

And starving widows whine their evening hymns ; 
The cats’-meat men their savoury morsels yell, 
While rings the muffinman his muffin-bell. 

The proud policeman in a lordly tone 

Bids the reluctant beggarman move on ; 

Now with a knowing hand the thief he grabs, 
Now checks the headlong speed of hansom cabs ; 
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Parades the square and enfilades the street 
(Nor for a single moment leaves his beat) ; 
Frowns on the potboy with a brow severe, 
And meditates with irony on beer ; 

Surveys the landscape with a martial look, 
Or blows a kiss towards his favourite cook. 


On elephantine ankles stoutly go 

Mysterious maids, who bellow ‘ Milk below !’ 
The Cynoclept displays the pilfer’d pug, 

And tiny infants tinier infants lag ; 

The pieman scoffs at impecunious boys, 

And penny-merchants vend astounding toys ; 
The pavement-artist starves in colour’d chalk, 
Where human sandwiches despondent walk ; 
Obsequious sweepers cleanse the spotless track, 
And filthy shoe-boys polish’d boots would black ; 
The needy grinder whets uncarving knives, 

And Pickford’s vans endanger useful lives ; 

The costermonger cries his early fruits, 

And wandering Hebrews yearn for ancient suits ; 
Flowers ‘ all a-blowing’ from suburban groves 
Compete with ‘ paper ornaments for stoves ; 
Unpension’d warriors ventilate their scars, 

And Punch and Judy wage domestic wars ; 

The paper-sellers scream the evening news, 

Or on the state of trade exchange their views, 
How one would back the Telegraph to sell, 
Another always swears by the Pall Mall ; 

This by the Standard, that by News would hold 
One, once, a copy of the Hour had sold ; 

The Globe is good, but all agree, though small, 
The Echo is the liveliest of them all ! 


At such an hour, cloth-trouser’d to the foot, 
Her sylph-like figure in a riding-suit, 

As breaks a gleam of sunshine in the smoke, 
Georgina on the British public broke. 

A lovely Amazon from top to toe, 

She stood beneath her father’s portico ; 

See o’er her lofty brow, still loftier, tower 

Her plaited locks like some umbrageous bower ! 
In massy convolutions intertwined, 

With vagrant tresses peeping out behind. 

In Albert's palm she placed her little boot, 
Then in the stirrup introduced her foot ; 
Administer’d a fillip to her mare, 

And canter’d, like an angel, down the square. 
While Albert vaulted lightly on his steed, 

And lit—with a vesuvian—his weed. 

Ill boots it for the careful Muse to say 

The streets or squares they traversed on their way ; 
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Whether o’er flints that tender hoofs assault, 

Or Val-de-Travers excellent asphalte ; 

Where crude Macadam wounds the corny toe, 
Or where steam-rollers mercifully blow. 

Suffices it to see the cousins march 

Where strides the Iron Duke upon his arch, 
And scans with bronzy ken the scene below, 
Where takes the air the world in Rotten Row. 
With tighten’d rein they pass within the gate, 
Where gloomy cabmen, barr'd from entrance, wait ; 
Steer through the gaping crowd of common man, 
And touch with lighter hoof the grateful tan. 


Breathes there a man with intellect so dark 

As never to have thought, ‘ This is Hyde Park !" 
Where up and down the great Ten Thousand go, 
Those in the Drive, and these along the Row. 
There massive dowagers revolve on wheels, 
Here pretty horse-breakers expose their heels ; 
There ancient fogies potter with a pair, 

Here rustic damsels take the London air ; 

There ex-Lord-Chancellors sedately roll, 

Here grisly juniors brieflessly patrol ; 

There City matrons scorn pedestrian snobs, 
Here proud. contractors pound upon their cobs ; 
There new-wed couples loll in converse sweet, 
Here Cockneys canter on uncertain seat. 

To which shall Albert and Georgina go ? 

The intellectual reader cries, ‘The Row!’ 


CANTO IIL. 


Wnuar distant sound comes trembling on the breeze ? 
Why bend their loyal tops the Parky trees? 

Why range on either side equestrian ranks, 

And form their cohorts in impervious banks ? 

Why touch’d are hats in mute respectful show ? 

’Tis Royalty comes driving down the Row! 

For as, to quote a cynical remark, 

A saint may ride where sinners only walk, 

So "tis the great prerogative and pride 

Of Royalty to drive where subjects ride. 

As lightning flashes, and as thunder peals, 

So swift revolve those most religious wheels ; 

As shines on Persian eyes the sacred sun, 

She breaks, she warms, she’s worshipp’d, and she’s gone ! 
The ranks converge, the saddles bruise and jar ; 

The squadrons close behind Victoria’s car. 

The ladies crowd, the lords politely push, 

And furious Cockneys follow with a rush ; 

The steeds curvet and caracole and buck, 

While sweet Georgina canters in the ruck. 
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Where late, Georgina’s mare had been brought to 
She cast, the Captain had supposed, a shoe ; 
Whereat his noble steed began to shy, 

Which fix’d at once his master’s eagle eye. 
Beneath his feet a curious object lay, 

A thing of life that sprawl’d upon the way, 

The character of which he stoop’d to learn 

(For Albert had a scientific turn) : 

* A capillaceous mollusk,’ he began, 

* And, from its sac-like shape, ascidian, 
Acephalous, invertebrate—’tis odd, 

But I should class it as a Brachiopod ; 

For spiral-fringed appendages arise, 

Caudal or cephalic extremities. 

Or is it an Octopus broken loose 

From some Aquarium? Why, but—what the deuce ! 
It must be an Arachnide, for I spy 

Upon the thorax an apparent Eye.’ 

Till, peering closer still its folds within, 

He recognised his lately-purchased Pin ! 


See from his saddle Albert quickly drop, 
Impale the lovely monster on his crop ; 
Remount his steed, excoriate its flanks, 
And plunge with frenzied glee amid the ranks. 
As one well skill’d to win a donkey-race, 
A cabbage slings before his donkey’s face, 
And !ures the simple creature to the goal, 
Feeling a flash of triumph in his soul, 

So swiftly down the row did Albert ride, 
While once again the serried ranks divide, 
And gaze aghast to see that Object spread, 
In glory borne before his courser’s head. 


At that fell sight and unexpected blow, 

The genius that presides o’er Rotten Row 
Turn’d pale and utter'd a portentous ery, 

And spread his fashionable wings to fly, 
From where Achilles challenges the foe 

To where Prince Consort sits in gilded woe. 
That cry went forth to the descending sun, 
Through all the lordly haunts of Kensington ; 
Backward again it hurtled on the ear, 

And smote the sister towers of Westminster. 
The Lords, who sat a full half-hour that night, 
At once adjourn’d their sitting in a fright. 
The Commons on the spot were counted out ; 
And Majesty itself perceived the shout. 

Its echo follow’d the Embankment walls, 

And wander’d round the precincts of St. Paul’s ; 
Through Queen-Victoria-street it fleetly ran, 
Returning by the Metropolitan, 

Till died away those accents of despair, 
Expiring on the rails of Eaton-square. 
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Then sudden anguish harrow’d every soul, 
And dread suspicion o’er each bosom stole ; 
While fright infernal fill’d the female mind, 
And every lady clapp’d her head behind. 


Forbear, O Muse! the sequel to reveal ; 

Let o’er thy cheek the silent teardrop steal ; 
Cut, oh, cut short this agonising tale, 

And o’er Georgina’s anguish drop thy veil ! 
No longer ringlets o’er her shoulders roll, 

No ionger vagrant locks defy control ; 

No longer zephyrs woo each winding tress, 
To whisper secrets of its loveliness ; 

Vast fissures in her rifled coiffure gape, 

And tempests rage around her ravish’d nape ; 
A gleam of lightning fired her frenzied eye, 
Her brow grew black with wrath’s artillery ; 
She look’d, she saw, she recognised her Hair, 
Then turn’d and gallop’d home upon her mare ; 
And Albert had his pleasure for his pain : 
Georgina never smiled on him again ! 








POLO AT HURLINGHAM. 


——e-- 


‘So had he seen, in fair Castile, 
The youth in glittering squadrons glance, 
Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 
And hurl the unexpected lance,’ Scorr. 


Ir we were asked, why, in a lux- 
urious age of peace and plenty, in- 
duced by a plethora of wealth, the 
youth of this country have not 
degenerated, we should be inclined 
to attribute the sustentation of 
their patrius vigor to that love of 
healthy exercise which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a 
nation of sportsmen. As has been 
truly said, we cannot have too 
great a variety of pastimes tending 
in the direction of muscular 
development, and just sufficiently 
spiced with danger to commend 
themselves the more strongly to 
the fortia pectora of our youth. 
Without some such outlets for ex- 
uberant life and spirits as cricket 
and polo during our summer 
season, the great Capua would 
claim still more victories to its 
soft allurements ; and while each 
game appeals to different tastes, 
both are of so thoroughly healthy 
a tone that the cycle of amuse- 
ments may now be considered 
complete. Nor is the fact that 
polo can never become a popular 
game, in the strictest sense of the 
word, to be urged as a reason 
against its encouragement, for it 
possesses the rare merit of engag- 
ing the fancies of those composing 
the upper crust of London society, 
who have been talked of and writ- 
ten down as of soft and effeminate 
predilections in the matter of 
sport. The oiled and curled darl- 
ing of the Jessamy school, with his 
lavender kids and exquisite get- 
up, has no longer any excuse for 
doing nothing because there is 


nothing to be done. Let him 
cast aside his réle of studied neat- 
ness and picturesque inanity, don 
the war-paint and feathers of 
the Polo chief, and hasten to 
where, on the velvety turf of 
Hurlingham, soft shadows play 
from the elmen bowers above, and 
fair women look on at brave men 
rolling the silken tide of war from 
goal to goal, when blues and scar- 
lets are drawn up in battle ar- 
ray. 

It seems quite a revival of the 
old days of tilt and tourney this 
fair scene at Hurlingham, ‘all in 
the blue unclouded weather,’ with 
its brilliant surroundings of lords 
and ladies gay, and a sprinkling 
of England’s bluest blood to 
watch the fortunes of the game. 
There are the lists, teeming with 
rank and beauty in all the glori- 
ous apparel which befits the lead- 
ers of fashion, and holding many 
a rival queen of the jousts wearing 
her knight’s colours close to the 
heart beating with anxiety for his 
success. There be more Sir Lance- 
lots than Sir Galahads perchance 
among the rival quintettes now ar- 
riving for the fray, and Guinevere 
looks on with a melancholy smile 
as she rises from her seat beside 
Arthur the Good to greet one well- 
known figure as he comes canter- 
ing into the ring. We can almost 
realise the Laureate’s lines : 

‘The splinter'd spear-shafts crack and fly, 
The horse and rider reel ; 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 


Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 
uw. That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 
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Polo at Hurlingham. 


Save that Rimmel and Buck are 
not requisitioned for toilet vinegar 
or bouquets in these unromantic 
days, and victors have to rest 
content with the nods and wreath- 
ed smiles which acknowledge their 
prowess in the field. What fierce 
strifes and contentions have arisen 
for the magic order which opens 
the gates ofthis earthly paradise to 
manceuvring mothers! What diplo- 
macy has there not been displayed 
in approaching, interviewing, and 
finally in cajoling the Peris who 
alone can unfold its golden bars! 
What triumph for those who have 
scraped in by the skin of their 
teeth to enlarge upon its glories 
to the fair rejected, and to carry 
home to country quarters fond re- 
collections of the garish scene, 
to be solemnly retailed to open- 
mouthed audiences in rural par- 
sohages, oramong provincial dames 
and daughters, proud of the con- 
necting link between their order 
and that higher one which has 
brushed the skirts of Royalty at 
Hurlingham! But the lists are 
cleared ; and though no trumpet- 
note gives token of the mimic 
warfare, the champions are ranged 
under their banners of red and 
blue or red and white, and the 
ball, like some apple of discord, is 
‘cast upon the board.’ The pigmy 
steeds are eager as their riders for 
the mélée to commence, and shift 
uneasily about on their bandaged 
legs, like greyhounds straining to 
break loose from slips. With 
tails pertly docked and manes 
hogged, they look taut and trim 
as the riders themselves, ‘ in- 
corpsed and demi-nurtured’ with 
their ponies. ‘Clever as Chris- 
tians,’ so the dealers say, they re- 
spond to the slightest hint from 
heel or hand, by long practice be- 
coming as crafty adepts in the 
game as their guides, and enjoy- 
ing its changes and chances with 
equal zest. What would not a 
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trainer give for a lesson in quick- 
ness in starting from them to some 
slow beginners in their stables ! 
That was a rare race between the 
brown and the white-heeled chest- 
nut for possession of the ball, and 
what a brave rally was that just 
outside the Guardsmen’s goal, 
where it was a Somerset to the 
rescue, just in time to avert de- 
feat, and to carry the war across 
the border into the enemy’s coun- 
try! ‘Bind up my wounds, give 
me another horse!’ is the cry of 
someRichard burning to reénter the 
combat; and so the noise of battle 
waxes and wanes until the call of 
time sends knight to his tent and 
steed to his stall, ready and will- 
ing to fight another day, should 
heavens serene und ladies fair 
consent once more to smile upon 
their labours. Is it not better 
thus to harden the muscles, to 
brace the nerves, and to purge the 
body from the humours of high 
living than to cultivate those apo- 
logies for healthy exercise—the 
studied crawl along Row or Drive, 
the regulation-pace canter, or the 
distressing monotony of sitting 
behind the highly-educated pair 
which, like the king, ‘can do no 
wrong’? 

What relief to fling away the 
conventionalities of tight Loots 
and. clothes for a season, and to 
enjoy the healthful freedom of a 
hearty game of romps! Some of 
the ‘unco’ guid’ have, we hear, 
seized the opportunity for throw- 
ing out hints about cruelty to ani- 
mals, and have talked of invoking 
the right hand of Colam to put 
down polo! We fancy they will 
hardly compass its disestablish- 
ment just yet, for the game may 
be said to have fairly won its way 
into the hearts of our countrymen, 
and, what is more, into the hearts 
of our countrywomen, which have 
invariably exhibited true feminine 
tenderness in any cause really in- 

P 
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volving disregard of the lower 
orders of creation. But a truce 
to moralising, now that specta- 
tors and combatants have joined 
forces under the elms, and while 
the hour sacred to tea-making and 
love-making is in course of im- 
provement. The royal visitors 
linger yet a little longer before 
returning to where duty calls 
them, beneath that ‘smoke cloud 
rolling dun’ over the heart of 
London; and their right loyal 
lieges are well content to follow 
the sovereign example of prolong- 
ing the pleasures of a quiet after- 
noon. Parting is sweet sorrow 
indeed in such a place, at such a 
time, when the softer influences 
of the evening are stealing over 
meadow and river. But the good 


‘ Haroun Alraschid’s golden prime’ 
cannot last for ever; and amid 
many salutes Prince and Princess 
take their departure for the even- 


Polo. 
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ing’s business, duly prescribed by 
the exigences of Formality and 
Routine. Weird sisters such as 
these are unknown at Hurling- 
ham, where Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere for once relaxes her haughty 
affectation, and dreams of ‘ young 
Laurence’ once again ; and where 
rigid diplomatists unbend, and 
men at the wheel of state no 
longer preserve enforced silence. 

The drive homeward is delight- 
ful in the misty twilight, and fond 
regrets linger on fair lips that this 
is the very last reunion of the sea- 
son, and that polo must for the 
remainder of the year pitch its 
roving tent in country places, 
where lawns are less smooth and 
audiences less critical and refined. 
Let us wish it good luck during 
its ‘ starring tour’ in the provinces, 
and much power to the elbows of 
those who are chosen as expositors 
of the game during another season. 
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WE think there are few of our read- 
ers who are unaware of the game 
called Polo. It is true that, as an 
English game, it is a recent innova- 
tion ; and for this reason we propose 
saying a few words concerning it. 
We use the words ‘ recent innovation’ 
advisedly ; for the game of ‘polo’ 
was imported from India, This may 
astonish some, but it is a fact, never- 
theless. The game owes its origin 
to the ‘ Munipoorees,’ a hill-tribe in- 
habiting Munipoor, which is a tribu- 
tary state on the north-east frontier 
of Bengal. They are a hardy and 
manly race, not unlike the Goorkas 
in personal appearance. It need hardly 
be said they are good riders, although 
not elegant in the saddle. Their seat 
is, however, somewhat graceful, and 
they bave a good knack of what is 
termed ‘ sticking on.’ They are taught 
to ride when quite young, and may be 
said to almost live in the saddle when 
manhood is attained. For upwards of 
a hundred years the game called by us 
‘polo’ has been the national pastime. 
Munipoor is famous for its breed of 
ponies, which excel the Burmah pony 
in strength and fleetness, The Rajah 
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of Munipoor levies a tribute of 
twenty-five rupees (27. 10s. of our 
coinage) on each pony that leaves his 
state, aud no stallions are permitted to 
pass the frontier. Itis vice versd with 
Arabs. In their case no mares are al- 
lowed to pass into India, By prohibit- 
ing the exit of stallions the Rajah of 
Munipoor not only increases his annual 
income, but necessitates the breeding 
of the ponies within his own territory. 
These ponies are small, but very pow- 
erful ; they vary from eleven to thirteen 
hands in height, the average being 
about twelve hands high at the wither. 
They are very fleet, and some of them 
can carry men of from fourteen to 
seventeen stone in weight. The game 
called by us polo is by them known by 
the name of Kunfai, which is & 
Munipooree word signifying ‘ game’ or 
‘amusement ;’ and as that is their 
game par excellence, they always call 
it by that name, meaning, we presume, 
the game of all others, By the Anglo- 
Indians it is always called ‘hockey, 
and by some ‘hockey on horseback, 
in contradistinction to our English 
game of hockey on foot ; but there 8 
really no necessity for such a distinc 
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tion, as hockey on foot is a game 
never played in India, for obvious 
reasons. We may as well state that 
we are quite ignorant as to the origin 
of the name ‘polo.’ We must admit 
to being somewhat curious why the 
name ‘polo’ should have been given. 
Not that we have any objection to it ; 
on the contrary, we think the name a 
very good one. 

‘Hockey on horseback’ is too long a 
name, and ‘polo’ (whatever it may 
mean) answers the purpose as well as 
avy other name—perhaps more 80, as 
there is often a good deal of falling 
and rolling connected with the game, 
which gives it a somewhat ‘ roly-poly’ 
character. 

The Munipoorees play the game to 
perfection. They very rarely mise the 
ball, can strike it from all four sides 
(iz. from the front of the pony’s 
head, from behind his tail, and from 
the two sides); and when following 
the ball straight they invariably drop 
the reins and strike with doth hands, 
The ball is never still for an instant, 
but is struck backwards and forwards 
by the contending sides, as a football 
is at Eton or Winchester. They have 
great pluck, and charge unhesitatingly 
whenever opportunity offers. The 
Europeans in Eastern Bengal (where 
hockey is mostly played) rarely ever 
beat the Munipoorees in a match. In 
Sylchar and Cachar the seven best 
European players used to play a like 
number of Munipoorees, but they usu- 
ally lost. 

The usual number of players in a 
match is seven a side, and the best of 
seven or nine games constitutes the 
winner, Their ground is not large, 
being usually 120 yards long by 80 
yards in breadth. Whenever the ball 
is struck outside the boundary line, it 
is thrown into the ground by an out- 
sider, who can throw it as far in as 
he likes, so that he throws it in a line 
from the spot where it went out. 

The game is commenced by the ball 
being placed in the centre of the 
ground, and two players, one from 
each side, stand close up to it, facing 
one another ; the other players rang- 
ing themselves behind on their re- 
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spective sides of the ground, so as to 
defend their goals. In England, we 
believe, the ball is placed in the centre 
of the ground, and the two sides rush 
at it simultaneously. In all other re- 
spects we believe the English rules are 
much the same as those of Munipoor. 
Two of the players always remain be- 
hind to defend the goal, while the other 
five do all the ground-work. In fact, 
the rules are almost the same as in the 
games of hockey on foot or football. 
The sticks used by the Munipoorees 
and Europeans in India are somewhat 
different from those used in England. 
They consist of a long and tolerably 
thick cane (Munipooree, bét), inserted 
into the middle of a wooden rouller, 
about a foot long and at an angle of 
about thirty-five or forty degrees. 
The ball is made out of the root of a 
bamboo-tree, and is about half the size 
again of an English cricket-ball. By 
being left some little time they become 
quite light, and will stand an immense 
amount of knocking about. We would 
strongly recommend these balls and 
sticks to the English polo-players. 
They could easily be obtained (and at 
a small cost) from India, by applying 
either to the Secretary of the Calcutta 
Hockey Club or to the Commissioner 
of Cachar. We feel sure that both 
those gentlemen would gladly obtain 
them for any English club. The 
sticks in Cachar cost a rupee each, 
and the balls are much about the 
same, perhaps a little more. The 
Munipooree cane is not unlike that of 
Malacca, and is very strong. The feet 
of course have to be constantly re- 
newed, as they sometimes split when a 
very hard hitis made, The two chief 
bye rules observed by the Munipoorees 
are, (1) to never raise the arm above 
the elbow when striking at the ball 
in a mélée, and (2) to play into each 
other’s hands, and not to strike the 
ball rashly, from a selfish motive of 
getting a good hit, when it would be 
better for the game to pass the ball 
on to another player who has an open 
space before him, and can run away 
with it. We should like to see these 
two rules a little more observed by 
the English polo-players, 
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PART IL. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue night passed slowly on. 
What a night would that be when 
the veil of self-deception was 
wholly withdrawn and the cruel 
naked truth left, like some steep 
wall of granite cliff up which man 
cannot climb, while the relent- 
less tide sweeps slowly up the 
shore to drown and destroy! The 
wretched man paced his lonely 
room, tossing his arms in his un- 
rest. He turned on the lights 
full ; he lit the candles that stood 
upon the mantelshelf; he fancied 
that behind him stood the ghost 
of his partner, accusing, grim, 
hideously threatening —and_ be- 
fore him, around him, above him, 
was the cell with its narrow walls, 
the stone bench, the Bible, and 
the ten years’ sentence ringing in 
his ears. It was a dream, a night- 
mare, if you like, but such a dream 
as had the horrid semblance of 
prophecy; such a nightmare as 
personated a reality. So might 
\Ahab have tossed in his sleep 
after the murder of Naboth; so 
might David, in his cedar palace, 
have seen at his bedside the mur- 
dered form of the man whom Joab 
had put at his bidding in the fore- 
most front of the battle. 

From time to time he lay down, 
but not to sleep. For when his 
eyes closed there rose up again 
before him the grisly phantom of 
the prison, and he started again 
with an oath and a prayer alter- 
nate, to find relief in pacing up 
and down. Oh, slow and weary 


night to those who sleep not! 
Oh, swift and happy night to 
those who sleep and wake in the 
arms of one who loves him! - Great 
and solemn mystery of night! 
when each withdraws from his 
fellows, and, perforce, communes 
with himself; when the paradise 
of imagination fades away, and 
that grim fortress of fact which 
is so like a prison shows clear and 
strong. 

It was late in December, when 
the sun rises at seven. Paul 
Bayliss dressed himself at day- 
break, and wandered forth in the 
stately gardens, wet now with con- 
tinual dews, to seek rest and com- 
fort. Rest and comfort there were 
none ; the day dawned slowly— 
so slowly—with great banks of 
cloud ; the cold trees, clothed with 
a scanty vestment of yellow leaves, 
stood round him, and seemed to 
point their crowns, threatening 
and pitiless, at his face ; the air 
was heavy and silent. The great 
house before him, which he had 
built himself, seemed staring at 
him behind the white blinds of 
the windows in a sad surprise; 
and Paul Bayliss, for the first 
time in his life, sank upon a bank 
and dropped his head in his 
hands, and shed tears that rolled 
pitifully down his cheeks. It is 
not only the innocent hunted 
hare that weeps ; the fox himself, 
after ten thousand shifts and turns 
have been tried, and all to no 
avail, will weep when the inevit- 
able end is close to him. 

‘It is hard, he murmured, 
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‘after what I have achieved— 
after this great and splendid ca- 
reer—to lose all for a single act of 
folly—of crime—call it crime— 
what does it matter? It is done; 
it must be faced. Fool! to be 
terrified at a nightmare, at an un- 
digested dinner, at a shadow, at 
less than a shadow—at nothing 
at all f 

He tried to reason with him- 
self, but it was of little avail; for 
in his heart he knew the future 
that might be, and the days of 
bitterness which nothing but a 
miracle could avert. We are all 
of us so; we have a Cassandra- 
like power of prophecy, inas- 
much as, like the prophets to the 
kings of Israel, we, if we foretell 
anything concerning ourselves, 
foretell only disaster. And it 
always comes true. Paul Bay- 
liss knew that he was found out. 
It was maddening to think that 
in their quiet beds lay sleeping 
young Jack Armstrong and Clif- 
ton the lawyer, the arbiters of his 
fate, while he was here cold, com- 
fortless, and wretched, the king 
of Esbrough, waiting for what 
might please these dependents of 
his to do to him. 

He walked through the wicket 
gate at the back of his garden, 
and plunged into the plantation 
behind—his own plantation, his 
own planting. The ground was 
there deep with the wet and 
fragrant fallen leaves; on the 
branches sat the pretty pheas- 
ants, too lazy to move, although 
the light was strong; the scarlet 
berries hung upon the moun- 
tain-ash, the holly was bright 
with red, a few wild-flowers lin- 
gered still where the cold winds 
could not touch them, and the 
tays of the sun could warm them 
yet. He trampled on them re- 
gardless, Presently he came to 
& pool ; he knew it well because 
he had caused it to be made; it 


was deep, so as to drain the cop- 
pice ; it was broad, so broad that, 
as he thought, a man might lie 
at the bottom with no chance of 
being fished out; it was black to 
look at, and covered with a thick 
film of weed that might serve, he 
thought, as a fitting pall for one 
whose life had ended in sudden 
and terrible collapse. Should he 
end it so? As he stood and 
played with the thought, a thou- 
sand memories flashed across him, 
and all his life lived over again. 
It is so at decisive moments of 
our fate ; we stand upon the brink 
and remember, not what will be, 
but what has been: the girl who 
answers the letter of her lover 
and remembers all the sweetness 
of the household she is going to 
give up; the youth who pauses 
before he commits the fatal act 
that robs him of his honour; the 
man who changes his fate by the 
stroke of a pen,—they think 
of the past. Paul Bayliss stood 
upon the brink. Why not end 
it? They call it cowardice, this 
temptation to end it all, when 
life becomes too dreadful to bear. 
Is it altogether cowardice? I 
think not. The future we know 
not; the present we know ; what- 
ever the future can give, we think 
it will be better than the dreadful 
present. Alas, we cannot tell 
thet the present will always live 
with us. Like the exile who 
runs across the sea, we may change 
the sky, but not the wind. Paul 
Bayliss stood hesitating on the 
brink. One plunge, and it was 
done; one cold plunge into the 
weed-covered pool; one bubble 
rising to the surface, and his de- 
spair would be finished for ever. 
Forever! Who can tell? And 
if we were certain that such an 
act would cut the knot and set 
the captive free, be sure that not 
a living man but would be tempted 
at some moments of his life to 
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take the knife and sever the silver 
thread. One plunge! He looked 
and thought. Above him the 
clouds parted and the fog lifted, 
and the sun rose broad and glo- 
rious, though it was but a morn- 
ing in December. The birds be- 
gan tosing round him—not the 
summer birds, which come for a 
season and leave us all through 
the time when most we want the 
beauty of their softness and their 
song, but those sand -coloured 
birds which belong to all the year. 
But he sees nothing, he hears 
nothing ; his eyes are fixed upon 
the black cold water; he is think- 
ing of the terrible future that may 
await him, and he is summoning 
his courage for the leap. He will 
take it—he will be free ; farewell 
the miseries of despair and ruin 
—farewell to nights of terror and 
days of suspense ; he will bear 
no more. 

He raises his arms as in the at- 
titude of one who will spring from 
the bank. 

A step, a whistle, a voice. It 
is his own gamekeeper, gun on 
shoulder, dog at heel, who tram- 
ples through the underwood, 
cracking the dead twigs, breaking 
off the dead branches, tearing 
through the trailing arms of the 
blackberry-bushes. Paul Bayliss 
recovers himself suddenly, and 
Mooks round him. It is a bright 
and glorious morning, the red sun 
shines in his face and brings back 
its colour ; he turns his head, and 
lo! the phantoms of the night- 
mare disappeared, and Paul Bay- 
liss is strong again. 

His keeper was surprised to see 
him. 

‘Good-day, sir. Out very early 
this morning, sir.’ 

‘Yes ; I could not sleep. I got 
up to try the fresh air.’ 

‘ Very good thing for you, sir. 
Beg pardon, sir. Try it every 
morning, sir.’ 


‘Ay, ay! well ... yes... 
we will have a day here soon—as 
soon as you like. . .’ 

The master turned and walked 
back to the house a different man. 
His step was elastic, his heart was 
light, his thoughts were high 
again. What had worked the 
miracle? Sunshine and light. 

Paul Bayliss, who had been re- 
pentant, soft-hearted, sorry, prick- 
ed up his ears and looked about 
him. He was himself again, a 
fox, not thoroughbred, because he 
had a touch of the mastiff. He 
felt, through all his veins, the old 
familiar instincts of courage. His 
troubles, however, were not over. 

He sat in his study at break- 
fast alone. 

The footman came in, deferen- 
tial and quiet. 

‘A person, sir, wants to see 
you.’ 

‘A gentleman? 

‘No, sir, not exactly a gentle 
man. Rather looks like a com- 
mon man, sir. Couldn't get his 
name. Said it was no consequence, 
sir; and if you didn’t see him, he 
could go down to the works.’ 

‘ Well, let him come in. And, 
John, see that he wipes his boots.’ 

The person came in: a short 
fat man, with a large fringe of 
reddish-grey beard, short, and 
thick-set-—a man who, unlike 
most men, conveyed no idea of 
any profession whatever. You 
can generally make a good guess 
at a man’s habitual work, especi- 
ally if you have visited the fa- 
vourite publics of the trades at 
meal-hours. But this man might 
have been anything. There was 
a shifty look about his eyes ; his 
mouth was full, and his lips pro- 
minent ; he was strongly built; 
his hands were white, and his 
fingers long and delicate—such 
fingers as belong to men skilled 
in musical instruments. And he 
was dressed, apparently, to look 
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as much like an undertaker as 
could be managed out of a second- 
hand suit of rusty black. 

He came in, deposited his hat 
on the floor, and sat down. Then 
he turned slowly to Paul Bayliss. 

‘You do not remember me, Mr. 
Bayliss 

Mr. Bayliss did remember him. 
He flushed for a moment, and held 
his breath. Then, while great 
beads stood upon his swollen fore- 
head, he went to his writing-desk. 

‘Excuse me one moment, sir,’ 
he said. ‘I have a note to write, 
and I will be at your service.’ 

He wrote his note. 

‘My dear Armstrong,—Come 
and see me instantly—instantly. 
I am ill, and I have a good deal 
to see to. Do not take any steps 
whatever, and let none be taken. 
I have to talk to you of your fa- 
ther. 

‘ Your father’s oldest friend, 

‘Pauw Bayuiss.’ 

Then he rang the bell, moving 
with uncertain step and a quick 
anxious manner. The footman 
came, and he despatched the note 
with a whisper. 

‘Take it yourself, James. If 
Mr. Armstrong is not at the cot- 
tage, look for him at Mr. Clif- 
ton’s, the lawyer. Give it into 
his own hand, and bring me the 
answer. Be quick, and be sure.’ 

The man took the epistle, and 
retired. 

Then Mr. Bayliss turned to his 
visitor. 

‘Now, Mr. 
your name, sir.’ 

‘And yet it is only a dozen 
years since we met, Mr. Bayliss ; 
only a dozen years, when Esbrough 
was only a little market-town. 
Surely you remember me ! 

‘Let me think. I see so many 
faces.” 

‘But not many like mine, Mr. 
Bayliss.’ 

That was true. It was so seam- 


I don’t know 


ed and wrinkled ; there were such 
multitudinous crow’s-feet about 
the eyes ; such lines crossing and 
intercrossing about the forehead ; 
such furrows about the mouth, 
that it was quite reasonable to 
suppose his face to be one of the 
rarest extant. 

‘ Think again, Mr. Bayliss.’ 

‘ Upon my word, I believe you 
are Mr. Bastable.’ 

‘And your belief is like the 
Apostles’ Creed, Mr. Bayliss, be- 
cause it’s every word true.’ 

‘ Mr. Bastable, Mr. Bastable, I 
thought when we parted that you 
had received so large a compen- 
sation for your discovery, by which 
I confess that I have profited, that 
you agreed not to return to this 
place.’ 

‘I did, Mr. Bayliss.’ 

‘I have even your promise in 
writing not to return, not to ask 
for anything more—to be content, 
in fact.’ 

* You have, Mr. Bayliss ; there’s 
no denying it.’ 

‘Then what do you want of 
me? 

The man shifted his legs, and 
appeared uneasy. 

‘What have you been doing 
since you were here last? You 
began by deserting your wife, who 
is, I am told, now living in this 
town.’ 

‘Well, I left her, that is true ; 
I had enough of her. So would 
you, Mr. Bayliss, if you’d married 
Keziah Kislingbury. There, I 
defy any man, if he got the 
chance, not to desert Keziah, 
though she had her gifts—and 
wonderful they were. Perhaps I 
was a fool not to stick to them. 
But there, you see where the land 
lay. I thought, with my know- 
ledge of metals, that I'd nothing 
to do but just to go to America 
and dig the gold in pailfuls. Now 
no luck came of that three thou- 
sand pounds. Not a single cent 
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did I net by it. It was payin’ 
out and payin’ out, like the sail- 
ors in a deep anchorage, and no 
bottom after all. I went to Colo- 
rado, where the silver-mines are ; 
no good. Then I went to Mexico 
prospecting; no good again. Then 
I tried Chili; no good there. And 
then I tried Australia. It took 
time; but the money was going 
faster and faster. Then I tried 
the diamond-fields. Well, then, 
Mr. Bayliss, I suppose you'll be- 
lieve me’—he spoke as if he was 
an Evangelist at least—‘ when I 
tell you that the diamond-fields is 
the cussedest plant out. There is 
certainly them as finds the stones, 
but there’s them as finds none. I 
was one of them as found none— 
not a stone, not a single precious 
stone, not a damned diamond did 
IT hit upon. And all the money 
was gone—quite gone.’ 

*And then? Mr. Bayliss look- 
ed at his watch as a sign to his 
guest. 

‘And then? Ah, then I had 
a pretty free time fur a bit among 
the Boers, as they callthem. You 
see the land is a dry land, and as 
there are no rivers to speak of, 
they get along with wells. Co- 
vered all over it is with a scrub ; 
the farms dotted all about: here 
and there a house with a cattle- 
kraal. What they want mostly 
is water. I took up the old trade, 
and went about with my divining 
rod. There were others in the 
same lay—there always is. Blest 
if I think an honest speculator can 
hit on the cleverest dodge, but 
somebody else is on it before him, 
and then envy and hatred and 
backbiting. Not one single lay is 
there in the whole wide world that 
a man can take up all by himself, 
and have a clear field and no fa- 
vour.” 

Mr. Bastableshould have chosen 
literature. There, at least, he 
would have found an atmosphere 


where no man envies another of 
the same craft, where all alike 
unite in speaking well of their 
brothers, and where honest effort 
meets with honest appreciation. 

‘A dozen of us, at least, up 
and down Orange River. None of 
them a patch on me: that wasal- 
lowed. If any one did know where 
to lay his hand upon a well with 
the Patent Infallible Wonder- 
working Hazel Divining Wand, 
it was Benjamin Bastable. I made 
the fortune of a dozen of the 
crawling lazy Dutchmen, who 
smoke all day long, and forget 
their benefactors ; and no thanks 
—not abit. Lord! when I think 
of the things I have done for that 
colony, my mouth feels like a bit 
of blotting-paper.’ 

‘You will take something, Mr. 
Bastable ? 

‘Thank you, Mr. Bayliss. You 
always were a gentlemen, though 
we had words about the Raven- 
dale business. However, to give 
good drink a name, I'll say bitter 
beer for choice. It’s scarce in the 
colonies, and an Englishman little 
thinks of the blessings he’s got 
till he misses the blessings he’s 
lost. A quart, if you don’t mind, 
Mr. Bayliss.’ 

The beer came, and Mr. Bas- 
table, taking the jug in his hands, 
drained its contents at a single 
draught. 

‘Good Lord! it’s heavenly! 
I came home in a temperance 
ship: worked my passage—me 
that had gone out a saloon pas- 
senger and drank champagne with 
tip-top New York society. Why, 
I was nearly marr Lord! I 
forgot.’ 

‘Go on, Mr. Bastable.’ 

‘I got home a week or so ago. 
Found my way here to look for 
you, and fell in with my wife. 
There’s more misfortunes, sir. 
There's a double-extra distilled 
misfortune for you. They never 
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come single. ‘“ Bad luck,” as the 
hymn says,—“ bad luck is like the 
bugs in June. I never did them 
harm. They cannot come by ones 
or twos, but always comes in 


”? 
swarms. 


‘Go on, Mr. Bastable.’ 

Mr. Bayliss’s face was set, ex- 
pectant of something; he knew 
what, but did not dare show any 
anxiety. 

‘I met her, on my way here, 
yesterday afternoon; and it’s all 
gone, Mr. Bayliss, it’s all gone.’ 

‘What is all gone ? 

‘The power, sir, the beautiful 
power. It’s all gone. She isn’t 
afraid of me. I saw her across 
the road, and I came behind her 
for a bit, trying on the old dodges. 
That didn’t fetch her. Then I 
walked up to her and took her by 
the arm. She started a bit. ‘‘ Ben- 
jamin!” she says. ‘“ Benjamin it 
is,” I replied ina deep'and solemn 
voice, such as I used to use. Then, 
if you'll believe me, sir, she began 
to laugh. “ What’s this, Keziah ?” 
I asked. ‘It’s so funny,” she 
says. “ Funny ?” Lasks. “ Funny,” 
she says. “ Why is it funny?’ I 


" asks. ‘I heard you behind,” she 


says, “ and I never thought about 
you a bit, and yet I knew, some- 
how, the step; and it’s actually 
my Benjamin come back.” Then 
I ordered her to come with me 
and do my bidding. Devil a bit 
would she stir. “It’s all gone, 
Benjamin,” she said. “The sper- 
ruts has left me for years and 
years. Even old Peter went at 
last: and he was like a burr for 
stickiness. As for Katey, she 
went off with somebody else, and 
I don’t think Katey was a bit 
better than she ought to be. Not 
a sperrut left; not a rap in the 
house ; not a voice in the night ; 
no fingers about my throat ; no 
footsteps on the stairs ; no trances, 
and no clairvoyonging—and praise 
the Lord forall His mercies! For 


I'm never going to be a witch no 
more.” ‘“ KeziahBastable,” I said, 
‘you'll come to your lawful lord 
and master, and obey him as you 
promised in your wedding vows.” 
*Drat the wedding vows,” she 
said, like a heathen. Why the very 
Caffre women respect their wed- 
ding vows, or else their husbands 
let ’em have it with a stick ; and 
very proper too. “ Drat’em,” said 
Keziah. “ Keziah,” I said, “are 
you mad?” “ Notat all,” she re- 
plied. “I’m in my right senses. 
You deserted me for twelve long 
years, and left me all alone with 
the ghosts. Now do you think, 
Benjamin Bastable, now I’ve a’- 
most forgotten it all, and it’s all 
forgiven up above, that I’m going 
to take up again with all the 
wicked courses? No; I’m not 
afraid of you—not a bit. I defy 
you. Do your worst. I won't 
come back to you. I won’t go 
clairvoyonging for you. I won't 
help you to call up the sperruts, 
to go answering your foolish ques- 
tions, when they ought to be say- 
ing their prayers and singing their 
hymns, and so keep out of trouble, 
poor things. I won't do it, Ben- 
jamin, and so I tell you ;” and just 
then there came along the street 
——Mr. Bayliss, may I ask for 
another suck at that beer? Talk- 
ing always makes me dry, and just 
now my throat—you'll believe me 
—is like a sponge in summer 
weather. Thank you, Mr. Bayliss. 
Thank you, James. Don’t pour 
it out, because the jug’s a good jug 
for drinking out of. The best 
jugs I know are what the girls in 
Australia—the nigger’s wives, you 
know—carry.’ 

‘Go on, Mr. Bastable.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, give metime. Now I'll 
go on, Mr. Bayliss.’ 

The man hitched his chair 
closer and laid his face sideways, 
almost on a level with the table, 
so looking into the eyes of his 
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entertainer, who never moved, but 
sat looking into space with white 
lips, and a face that had no ex- 
pression whatever in it. 

‘Listen, Mr. Bayliss; this con- 
cerns you. I’ve slept on it, and 
I thought I should do better to 
come straight to you this morning 
with it. Listen, now.’ 

‘IT am listening.’ 

‘It was young Armstrong that 
came along the street with another 
gentleman, the boy who was my 
page when I was in the clairvoy- 
ancy line ; the boy who was with 
Myles Cuolahan when the divin- 
ing rod found the iron ; the boy 
whose father owned all the land.’ 

‘Go on, Mr. Bastable.’ 

‘The other gentleman, when 
Keziah told her story, took me by 
the arm, friendly like. “Come with 
me,” he says, “come with me, Mr. 
Bastable, and let us have a talk.” 
I went with him. We had a 


drain, or I did, because young 


Mr. Armstrong seems a poor hand 
at the drink, and then we went to 
Mr. Clifton’s office. He began 
to ask a lot of questions which 
did not seem to me to have much 
to do with my wife—when I came 
here, how long I stayed here, what 
I did here, and so on, till I cut up 
rough. Then, said Jack—I mean 
young Armstrong, “ Show it him.” 
So they pulled out a paper and 
showed me my name at the bottom 
of %. “Is that your signature?” 
asked the lawyer.’ 

He paused and took some beer. 

‘Go on, Mr. Bastable.’ 

‘I made no answer. Mr. Bay- 
liss, I have been a lawyer's clerk. 
I know a conveyance sharp 
enough when I see one. You 
know whether that conveyance 
that they had copied ever came 
out of a lawyer's office or not. 
You know whether that is my sig- 
nature or not ? 

‘You did not reply? 

‘I did not. I said, “ Gentle- 
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men, here’s a plant upon inno- 
cence. I shouldn’t have thought 
it of you, Mr. Armstrong—I 
shouldn’t indeed. You want to 
trap me. You will find it hard 
to trap me. Perhaps you'll give 
me time to answer that question, 
gentlemen. I’ve dodged the pa- 
rairy dog on his native heath, and 
tackled the python in the Mexi- 
can jungle. I've likewise cheated 
the Chinaman and done the Caffre. 
But I never answered a question 
in a hurry yet that I did not re- 
pent at leisure ; so I'll take a day 
or two, perhaps three, to think it 
over quietly and argue the matter 
out as between gentlemen.” So 
I had one more drain and came 
away.’ 

‘Go on, Mr. Bastable.’ 

His voice was husky now, and 
his eyes were dim with watching ; 
for the worst blow of all was 
fallen, and his fate seemed to 
hang upon the weight of a feather. 

‘Now, Mr. Bayliss, let us be 
friendly, you and me. I'm as 
tight as wax if I’m paid. Let 
that be the groundwork of all. 
I’m the boy to hold my tongue, 
go away, keep dark, slip over to 
Spain, do anything, if I’m paid— 
how much? 

Mr. Bayliss was silent. 

‘I’m not an expensive man ; I 
want an annuity. It is nothing 
to you, a hundred or two out of 
your big income. Give me three 
hundred, say. Make arrangements 
to let me have it quarterly, and 
I'm the most silent dog in the 
world.’ 

‘How can I trust you? asked 
Bayliss. 

‘Trust me? You can trust me 
because I am on the point of 
starvation. If you do not give 
me a pound or two I sball have 
to go and beg of Keziah.’ 

Bayliss put his hand into his 
pocket and pulled out a handful 
of gold and silver. 
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‘Take that to live with. Can 
you be silent another day? he 
whispered eagerly. 

‘Of course I can.’ 

‘See, Bastable. You have all 
to gain—all to gain—by silence. 
Iadmit nothing. I say nothing. 
Only be silent for a single day, 
and you shall have your reward.’ 

‘Mr. Bayliss, I will. I give 
you my sacred word of honour, if 
you'll believe me, that I will say 
nothing.’ 

‘Come, then, 
eight—no, at nine—and you 
shall see me again. Go quietly 
to some hotel, or—better still, go 
out of the town—and—and—for 
God’s sake don’t get drunk.’ 

‘Benjamin Bastable,’ said the 
hero, ‘never did get drunk but 
once in all his life. That was at 
Ballarat, when the miners were 
having an evening with swells’ 
drink. They messed up curagoa 
and gin and champagne and port 
and brandy. Lord! how drunk 
we were! Don’t be afraid, Mr. 
Bayliss ; there’s no such thing as 
curacoa and champagne in this 
miserable country, I believe. To- 
morrow at nine. And look here, 
sir,’ he clapped him on the back. 
To a man of fine susceptibilities 
it would have been an additional 
pang ; to Paul Bayliss it brought 
comfort. ‘If that deed is the 
only thing, don’t be afraid. It’s 
only me, and I’m like an owl for 
quietness,’ 

He went away. Then Paul 
Bayliss wearily rose, walked 
feebly up and down, and then— 
went to bed, and fell sound 
asleep. 


to-morrow at 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Poor old Cardiff Jack was 
growing steadily weaker. He spent 
most of the day upon the sofa or 
in an easy-chair wheeled to the 
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fire ; the boat he had rigged with 
so much care, the kite he had 
constructed, lay in his room un- 
heeded. Sometimes he would 
read, sometimes he would sit and 
think, sometimes he would talk 
with Norah ; but always with the 
perfect sweetness of manner that 
distinguished this remarkably well- 
bred boy. 

His affection for Norah exceed- 
ed all bounds ; his eyes followed 
her about the room, and rested 
upon her while she sat at work ; 
she gave him advice about every- 
thing ; to her he opened out his 
heart. 

‘Norah,’ he said, one morning 
after a long nap by the fire, 
waking suddenly into liveliness, 
‘when I think of what I am 
going to be, all my life, it seems 
as if there were some ugly dream 
in my head which prevents my 
thinking at all.’ 

-* Never mind the dream, Arthur. 
And do not think too much about 
the future.’ 

‘But I must, you know. What 
is a boy to think of but the future ? 
You don’t really believe, dear 
Norah, that I am going on all my 
life making boats and all that non- 
sense, do you?’ 

‘Surely not, Arthur.’ 

‘Iam going to Eton, where I 
shall study hard, and become a 
great scholar; then I am going 

. I do not know yet; my 
cousin Lucy — where is cousin 
Lucy? I thought I saw her just 
now, when I was asleep.’ 

He closed his eyes again, as he 
always did, when something jarred 
between his real and imaginary 
life. When he awoke again it 
was in a more despondent mood. 
He was thinking of his weakness 
and his ailments. 

‘What is it, Norah? he mur- 
mured. ‘If I run about like 
other boys, I get tired at once. I 
can’t jump as [ usedtodo. Iam 
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always having to sit down. And 
then I’ve got a pain whenever I 
move my left arm, which won't go 
away. What does it mean? 

Norah hesitated. 

‘Do not be afraid, Norah,’ said 
the boy. ‘If it is anything un- 
pleasant to tell me, let me know 
it all the same. You know I 
shall be a man some day, and 
must be brave.’ 

‘There are some boys, Arthur, 
who never become men.’ 

‘Do you mean, Norah, that 
they are foolish boys all their 
lives ? 

‘No, Arthur, I mean— My 
poor boy, are you quite brave ? 

* I see, Norah,’ he said, shaking 
his white locks, while a tear 
started to his eye. ‘You mean 
that there are some boys who 
TY 

Norah was silent. 

‘Die,’ he went on, ‘leave all 
the bright world and—and cousin 

Why does not my 
cousin come tome? I have not 
seen her all day. Die—and be 
put in a black coffin, and be car- 
ried to the family vault in a 
hearse. Norah, you don’t think, 
really and truly think, that I am 
going to die? 

* Death, Arthur, has nothing to 
do with funerals. If you die, 
think of what is before you. You 
will change this world for a 
better’ Ah, Arthur, you think 
that everything is bright and 
happy. My poor boy, you will 
escape the temptation of life; 
you will avoid the sin and wretch- 
edness of the world. It is better 
so; much better so.’ 

‘And Lucy ? 

‘Hush, my dear! You have 
forgotten ; you have had a long 
illness, and will never be quite 
well again. Try to remember 
that Lucy has gone before, and 
that you will see her again in 
this new world where you are 
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going. Would you know Lucy 
again f 

‘Know cousin Lucy! Why, 
Norah, you must be silly to ask 
such a question. Know Lucy, 
indeed ! 

‘Tell me what she was like, 
dear Arthur.’ 

He laughed outright, forgetting 
for the moment about his ap- 
proaching death and the glorious 
world, the reward of innocence, 
which lay beyond. 

‘Lucy is a year and a half 
younger than I am; Lucy is not 
really my cousin, but we always 
call her cousin ; she has got brown 
eyes—your shaped eyes, Norah— 
and such a lot of brown curls, the 
samecolour. Everybody says she 
is the prettiest girl in the world, 
and when we grow up we are 
going to marry. That is all ar- 
ranged.’ 

‘But, Arthur, you can never 
marry ‘Lucy now. She is gone 
before, you remember.’ 

‘I forgot—I must have been 
ill; where is she gone? 

‘Gone into the silent land, 
Arthur. Gone to heaven, where 
you are going soon.’ 

‘You think I shall go there 
soon? Norah, God is very good, 
is He not? and I do try to be good. 
l always try. Sometimes I have 
said wicked things, once I told a 
lie. Do you think God will for- 
give me? 

‘God forgives everyone. But, 
Arthur, you Know you have been 
ill ; you may have forgotten some 
of your worst sins. Tell me, my 
dear, do you remember nothing 
but what you have told me? 

‘Nothing, Norah; why should 
I hide anything from you? 

‘Then, Arthur, when you pray, 
ask God to forgive you all those 
sins which you may have forgotten, 
but which you would repent if 
you could remember. Say that 
now, Arthur, while you think of 
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it, else it may go out of your 
head.’ 

She put up his trembling hands 
and repeated, 

‘Lord, forgive me all the sins 
that I have forgotten.’ Then he 
smiled. ‘It is all very well, 
Norah; but I have forgotten no- 
thing.’ 

The past was clean gone, then. 
Norah sat down on the stool by 
the fire, and taking his hand in 
hers, fondled it, while she tried to 
touch his memory in some point 
at least. It seemed to her so 
dreadful that the dying man 
should go out of the world in 
a dream, ignorant of the dreadful 
past which lay between his sunny 
youth and his bewildered age. 

At tea-time, Norah observed him 
pondering apparently over some 
mighty problem, with knitted 
brows. 

‘Norah,’ he said at last, ‘I 
have been thinking of what you 
said yesterday—about self-denial. 
Please, no sugar in my tea.’ 

‘Why not, Arthur? 

‘ Because,’ setting his lips hard, 
‘because sugar is one of the plea- 
sures of life, and I must try to 
learn to forego themall,ifnecessary.’ 

He drank his tea unsweetened, 
and then began to enlarge on 
the beauties of self-sacrifice. The 
boy was, if anything, growing 
younger, not older. 

But his time for growing at all 
was short. He caught a bad cold 
trying to swim his new boat in 
the water-butt, and was put to 
bed, and nursed by Norah. Doc- 
tors came to see the poor boy 
thus prematurely threatened, and 
shook their learned heads. They 
sent him bottles, and the child 
took them meekly when Norah 
persuaded him, making no lamen- 
tations over the necessity, but 
patiently lying in his bed, reading 
when he was strong enough some 
pious picture-book which Norah 
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got for him; or, he would talk 
hopefully of the day when he 
should be quite well again. A 
most gentle and pure-hearted boy 
always. 

Accustomed as Norah was to 
the strange contrast between the 
boyish ways and the venerable 
gray hair, she sometimes felt giddy, 
as if the room were going round, as 
the old man poured out his child- 
ish prattle. 

As the autumn deepened into 
winter his weakness increased up- 
on him. Then came atime when 
he no longer rose from his bed at 
all, and Norah had to nurse him 
like the sick child that he was. 
But he never lost his hopefulness 
and buoyancy of spirit. More- 
over, he had no disease, only a 
general break-up of the great con- 
stitution he had ruined by so many 
excesses. And through it all the 
mirth and glee of the boy, which 
made the sick-room of poor old 
Cardiff Jack a sweet and pleasant 
place to go to. Myles and Jack 
sat with him sometimes, but chiefly 
it was Norah, who, when the old 
man was laid on his sofa by the 
fire, brought her work and talked 
to him of heaven, and God’s good- 
ness, and all holy things, so that 
the youthful mind of her patient 
was filled with all manner of 
pleasant visions. 

One night he had a bad dream. 
Norah heard him cry for help, and 
sprang from her bed, thinking of 
that other night only a few months 
before, when she had battled with 
the half-maddened old drunkard, 
now so strangely changed. 

His face was flushed, and a look 
of terror was in his eye. 

‘ Norah,’ he moaned, catching 
her hand, ‘do not leave me, dear 
Norah, not till I have gone to 
sleep again. I have had a dread- 
ful dream. I think it must be 
real. See, Norah, I thought I 
broke Lucy’s heart, and killed my 
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own mother with some disgrace 
that came upon me. Norah, I did 
not cry, or say a single word. I 
only laughed. Think of it. I 
dreamed that I had ruined and 
killed my mother, my dear mother 
who loved me so. Why does she 
not come to see me now I am ill 
and dying? And in my dream I 
saw Lucy. She was grown up, 
and she said to me: “I have 
loved you always, Arthur, in 
spite of your wicked selfishness 
and your disgrace. I love you 
still. Let me, now that you have 
no friends left, be your friend still. 
Let me be your wife, Arthur, if 
by that I can rescue you from 
yourself. Take me, marry me, if 
you like, if only that can help to 
save you.” Norah, I promised her 
that I would marry her; and I 
only took her money and became 
worse than ever. It is all a 
dreadful dream. I try to forget it, 
but I cannot. I had letters from 
poor Lucy—such kind and loving 
letters, so full of forgiveness—and 
I used them all to get more money 
out ofher. Always more money ; 
always more wickedness. And 
one day another letter came. It 
told me that Lucy was dead, with 
a prayer for me; and she sent me 
a last message that she would give 
me more money, but I had taken 
it all, taken it all, Norah; could 
you believe it? And what do you 
think I did? I went away and 
got drunk. O, what a dreadful 
dream! Why does not Lucy come 
to me? O, bring me Lucy, 
Norah !’ 

The girl soothed him as much 
as she could, and presently he fell 
into a restless slumber. Some 
chord of his memory had been 
touched, and the spectres of the 
past were risen to torment him 
once more. 

Hedied on Christmas-day—that 
day when St. Peter leaves the gates 
open, so that all who die on the 


blessed birthday may enter freely 
at the golden portals of heaven. 

He was very weak in the morn- 
ing, and his mind wandered 
strangely, but always within the 
narrow limits of his delusion. 
He was sailing a boat on the river ; 
he was fishing with cousin Lucy; 
he was running races round the 
garden with her; he was flying a 
kite, with Lucy to help tie on the 
tail ; he was telling her stories ; 
he was singing hymns with her; 
it was pitiful to hear the old man’s 
quavering voice singing tremu- 
lously the old hymns that were in 
fashion fifty years ago and more, 
hymns of sadness and desponden- 
cy, chiefly on the old Wesleyan 
pattern; or at best expressive 
of the vanity of this world and 
the subdued happiness of the 
next; hymns with none of the 
unreal rapture which marks the 
modern utterances. Norah watch- 
ed him as the hours of morning 
passed slowly away. 

There came a change about 
noon, a sudden and awful change: 
for,as if with a single stroke, the 
old man’s face was transformed. 
Yes, he was no longer a boy; the 
trustful light of innocence and 
youth faded instantaneously from 
his eyes; the sunshine left his 
face; his forehead clouded over; 
his cheeks were wreathed with a 
thousand seams and wrinkles ; 
what had been dimples showed 
like deep pits of temptation ; his 
lips seemed to swell and grow 
purple ; his chin drooped; his 
nose swelled and reddened. Ar- 
thur Dimsdale was dead, and only 
Cardiff Jack remained. 

Norah, horror-struck, rushed 
to the bell. 

The man awoke and sat up in 
bed. AsJack’s footstep was heard 
on the stairs he broke into a soli- 
loquy on the badness of the times. 
If we suppress all the ejaculations 
but the first, it is in deference to 
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popular opinion, and in violence 
to our veneration for truth, be- 
cause the speech was interlarded 
with oaths, 

‘Damn you and smite you !’ he 
began. The girl shrank back 
appalled. ‘ Whyam [I lying here 
like a useless log when there’s 
work to be done, and money to 
be got for the asking? only for 
the asking. Ho, ho! Put Car- 
diff Jack on the right scent, 
and trust to him to pull you 
through. Times bad, mate? They 
never were anything but bad, to 
a poor liver-coloured pitiful area- 
sneak like you. Times never are 
bad for Cardiff Jack. When he 
isn’t up to one dodge he is up to 
another. You make no bleeding 
error. Put me down on New- 
market Heath to-morrow, and see 
what 1’ll bring you in the evening. 
Ask Poll. Poll knows what I 
did at Epsom last week. General 
Duckett was there with six of his 
best boys; Liverpool Joe was there 
with his pardner ; Flash Charley 
was there with his bank-notes flut- 
tering about like the leaves of the 
blessed trees; and Cardiff Jack 
was there. Ask Poll who did the 
best. Liverpool Joe’s in quod he 
is, and his pardner too. Bah !— 
what's the thimble trick? Hanky- 
pankey’s no good; fortune-tell- 
ing’s no good; as for nabbing a 
stray wipe—that was all General 
Duckett done—and one of his 
boys caught in the very act, with 
the wipe in his hand and the 
pocket-book in his blessed little 
pocket, and as good as twenty 
pounds a year lost to the poor old 
General for tip, because the young 
un ’ll be sent to a reformatory. 
And Flash Charley ducked for a 
welsher, and might have been 
killed only that the bobbies inter- 
fered. ‘That’s a good day’s work 
for them all, ain’t it? Ask Poll 
what I did. Ask her, I tell you. 
Lord! how neat and quiet I 
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turned out, and how the bets 
came in—and how I pocketed the 
swag in the little tent, and how 
in bolted Poll and me and changed 
our rig, so that the devil himself 
wouldn’t know his own again! 
Here’s luck, boys! Drink to the 
health of Cardiff Jack! Cardiff 
Jack’s the King! He's the Prince 
of begging-letter writers. He's the 
flash boy of all the gentlemen of 
the road. If you want a plant, 
come to Cardiff Jack, and pay 
him, and he'll put you up to it. 
Come to... .cometo....’ 

Here he paused and trembled 
and turned white, when he saw 
Jack come into the room. 

‘I know you,’ he said. ‘ Why 
do you come here? Let me go. 
Let me get up and go away, I 
say. Why am I kept prisoner 
..+. prisoner? What am I a 
prisoner for? No one saw me do it. 
I won't confess. Stay,’ he looked 
round the room bewildered. 

‘There’s nobody here except 
you, and you're dead, because I 
murdered you long ago when you 
were a little boy, a pretty little 
devil of a little boy; and this 
girl here, she’s nobody. She’s 
always here, | think. I will con- 
fess that I drowned you—no one 
knows anything. Go tell them 
all, if you like. There’s no proof. 
Cardiff Jack’s my name, tell them. 
Bring the bobbies—-take me to 
the beak. Prove it—if you can ! 
Prove it! Prove it! Prove it!’ 

His voice rose to a shriek as he 
fell back exhausted. 

‘O Jack,’ murmured Norah, 
‘what are we to do? 

‘ Nothing. Nothing can be done. 
The end is very near, Norah.’ 

She threw herself by the bed- 
side, and prayed aloud. 

‘ Where is the body? Ho, ho! 
Down at the bottom of the deep, 
deep sea. Look for it there. 
Where are the eyes who saw me 
do it? Bring them here.’ 
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‘They are here,’ said Jack, 
bending over him. ‘They are 
here. Look in them. Do you 
remember the eyes that looked in 
yours for a gleam of pity and found 
none ? 

‘Ay,’ he moaned, ‘they are 
the eyes. I know them; I re- 
member them.’ 

‘You are dying. You will be 
with God in a very short time. I 
forgive you; ask God to forgive 
you too.’ 

He put his hands out before 
him in a wild and piteous way, 
and his eyes stared vacantly as he 
listened to the words that seem to 
come to him from the grave, the 
boundless grave of the ocean where 
he thought the murdered boy was 
lying. 

‘What am I to do? Where 
am Ito go? They are all before 
me. My mother is here—and 
Lucy—Lucy.’ 

‘They have all forgiven you 

. indeed, indeed, they have,’ 
said Norah. ‘Only ask God to 
forgive you.’ 

He shook his head. He seemed 
half to understand. 

‘No use,’ he said, ‘no use :— 
ah! and fell back as if smitten 
with some sudden blow. 

They thought he was dead. 
But it was not so. The pulse 
beat feebly, and the breathing 
came slowly, and an hour passed 
by.’ As they watched, the lines 
faded out of the face again, and 
he became, save for the closed 
eyes, a boy once more. 

‘It is always so,’ said Jack. 
* He will die peacefully, and you 
will see him again with his child- 
ish smile.’ 

But he awoke again. And Car- 
diff Jack was gone for ever. 

‘ Norah,’ Arthurmurmured. ‘I 
am dying. Dear Norah, I have 
been a terrible trouble to you. 
Jack, we shall never sail our boat 
together, now. I thought it would 
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be hard to die so young. But it 
isn’t, Norah, it isn’t; I am going 
to God. There I shall find my 
cousin Lucy. You told me, [ 
remember, that I should meet her 
there. Something has gone wrong 
with me, and I do not recollect 
when she died, or how I came 
here. But never mind that 
now. Norah,.. . will it hurt to 
die? 

‘No, dear Arthur, no. Only 
say your prayers first. Say what 
I told you.’ 

‘Yes, Norah. God forgive me 
all the sins I remember, and all 
the sins I have forgotten, for the 
sake of Jesus.’ 

Then his head dropped back. 

‘ Kiss me, Norah,’ he said. ‘I 
don’t know how you came to me, 
but I love you, almost as well as 
cousin Lucy. Kiss me, dear. .. 
It isn’t hard to die... not hard 
at all... and... and’... he 
lifted his head .. . ‘cousin Lucy 
—dear Lucy, wait one moment 
and I will go with you, too, to 
play in the garden.’ 

They were the last words of 
Cardiff Jack. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Wuen Bastable went away, 
Paul Bayliss took to his bed 
and stayed there. The tumult 
of his mind made his limbs weary 
and his eyes heavy. He dragged 
himself to his bedroom, laid him- 
self with a sigh on the bed, and 
presently fell into a sleep of un- 
consciousness that was not sleep, 
but nervous exhaustion. 

When he awoke it was twelve 
o'clock and his head was on fire. 
He moaned in his pain ; he rolled 
himself from side to side in an 
agony of expectation that was 
worse than apy bodily pain. 
Twelve o'clock, It was time 
that Armstrong should come. 
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Twelve o'clock, Why even now 
they might be coming with a 
warrant to arrest him! But no; 
Bastable would hold his tongue 
for his own sake. Even now, 
though, without Bastable’s evi- 
dence they might on suspicion 
summon him before a magistrate, 
and so disgrace him for ever. It 
was impossible to rest still with 
such a thought. He threw the 
covering from him, and sprang 
upon the floor—he stood there ; 
he heard voices outside, and a 
trampling of feet in the passage 
below. Could it be the con- 
stables with the warrant? His 
teeth chattered, his helpless hands 
hung at his side, his forehead was 
wet with the sweat of terror, his 
pale cheeks grew whiter than the 
pallor of death, and as his limbs 
huddled together he fell senseless 
upon the floor. 

But it was no officer with a 
warrant ; it was only Jack Arm- 
strong himself, brought to the rich 
man’s room by his footman. The 
man knocked. As no answer 
came, he knocked again, and yet 
a third time. Then he opened 
the door, and timidly peeped in. 
His master lay in a heap by the 
bedside, and from his forehead 
was oozing the thick red blood. 
The servant called Armstrong, 
and without a word the two 
raised the heavy man from the 
floor and laid him on the bed. 

Jack brought water and washed 
his forehead. 

‘He has had a fit,’ he said. 
‘Don’t make a fuss, don’t tell 
Miss Ella. See, he knocked his 
head against this corner, and cut 
himself. But that is nothing. 
You had better fetch a doctor, 
quietly.’ 

‘No, no doctor,’ murmured 
Bayliss, who opened his eyes 
and roused himself with a great 
effort. ‘No doctor—-not yet. Is 
that you, Armstrong? Go away, 
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James, and keep a quiet tongue. 
Where am I? Ah, I remember. 
Did I fall out of bed ? 

‘Don’t talk, Mr. Bayliss,’ said 
Jack. ‘You have had a faint- 
ness.’ 

‘Give me some water. So—lI 
am better already. Lift my head 
higher—another pillow. That is 
right. Now I can talk. Sit 
down, Armstrong, and let us talk 
—let us talk—not talk !—why, 
what do I want you to come here 
for? 

He spoke hurriedly, and look- 
ed about the room, the ceiling, 
everywhere, except in Jack’s face. 

The servant went out and shut 
the door. Then Paul Bayliss be- 
gan again: 

‘Jack, do you know what day 
this ist It is the day before 
Christmas, No—I am not wan- 
dering ; my mind is clear; and 
I'm not going to talk a lot of 
blessed rubbish about the happy 
Christmas season, because that’s 
humbug. It’s a time when the 
hands get drunk, that’s what it 
is, and a beast of a time too. 
But—O Jack, I am very ill— 
I am so ill that I cannot be 
worse! Iam dying, Jack ; I am 
dying ! 

* Nonsense, Mr. Bayliss. 
will very soon get over this.’ 

‘ Never—never—what was I 
going to say? 

‘You were talking about Christ- 
mas, Mr. Bayliss. Will you have 
a little more water? 

The penitent sinner felt his 
brain wandering a little, but he 
made a mighty effort and recover- 
ed himself. 

‘It’s the fit, and—and—every- 
thing. What was I going to say 
to you? Iremember. To-night 
will be Christmas-eve. A week 
after this night, three-and-twenty 
years ago, Jack Armstrong, your 
father died. He was drinking 
with me in the evening: he went 
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away and drank more. Then... 
you know the rest. I am not 
guilty of his death, Jack.’ 

‘He left a single field, Mr. 
Bayliss ; the last remnant of the 
Armstrong estate.’ 

‘Last night, Jack, I saw him 
again. He was sitting where you 
are. He looked the same as he 
did in life, and he reproached me. 
And to-night he will come again. 
I know he will come again and 
look at me as he did last night. 
And what am I to say to him? 

‘If I thought he would come,’ 
said Jack irreverently, ‘I would 
sit up with you, in order to ask 
him one question. I should ask 
him how you got the title-deeds 
of his estate.’ 

This was hardly the way to 
meet the tragedy of the situation. 
But Jack was in an angry mood. 

He was certain that Bayliss had 
forged the deed; and he knew 
that Bastable had been with him ; 
also it was against the lawyer's 
advice that he acceded to Paul’s 
letter, and came to see him at all. 
But Bayliss had worked himself 
into such an agony of terror, that 
he thought nothing of Jack’s tone, 
and went on with the uneven 
current of his own ideas. 

‘I know he will come again to- 
night. And he was right, Jack, 
he was right. I feel it now—now 
that I am dying. He was quite 
right. The son of my old part- 
ner, the man to whom I owed my 
start in life, made with borrowed 
money—I ought to have offered 
you what you asked. Yes, Jack, 
now that I am ill—and I think 
that I shall never get better, I 
have sent for you to offer you a 
partnership in the great house of 
Bayliss, Ironmaster—not Bayliss 
and Company—plain Paul Bay- 
liss. For your sake, my boy, we 
will make it Bayliss and Arm- 
strong.’ 

‘Mr. Bayliss, I want my own.’ 
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‘It isn’t a mere partnership in 
the profits of your own discovery, 
Jack, son of my oldest and best 
friend, that I offer. It is a full 
half partnership in the great works 
of Bayliss, Ironmaster. That is 
due to you; I don’t grudge any- 
thing, Jack, to the son of my old 
partner. Share and share alike it 
shall be. What I make, you shall 
divide.’ 

‘Mr. Bayliss, I want my own.’ 

‘When you came to me with 
that Irish fellow, what did I do? 
I took you in without a premium. 
I told them to teach you all there 
was tobe learned. I madeaman 
of you. All you know you have 
learned from me—all you ever 
taught yourself was in my works. 
Confess, Jack, is it not so? 

‘Mr. Bayliss, I want my own.’ 

‘It will be something to-night, 
when your poor dead father comes 
to my bedside, to say to him, 
“ Johnny, I have done what I 
could. I taught your boy ; I gave 
employment to the man who 
brought him up ; and now, when 
the boy has become a man, and 
has learned all he can learn, I 
make him my partner—half and 
half—and I leave him to manage 
the business.” That will be some- 
thing to say. That will lay the 
unquiet spirit of Johnny Arm- 
strong.’ 

Jack Armstrong was startled. 
Was the man shamming? It 
would have seemed so, but for 
the frightful change that twenty- 
four hours had brought about. 
The full bright eye rolling about 
in wildness, with the red and 
heavy eyelids, the flabby cheeks, 
the fit that he had witnessed,—all 
told Jack that the man was not 
shamming, anything but sham- 
ming ; and the young man’s heart 
was touched at the sight of his 
misery. 

‘You forget, Mr. Bayliss,’ he 
said, with the confusion that 
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generally seizes Virtue when her 
enemy meets her in some unex- 
pected manner—‘ you forget that 
we have copied your deeds of 
conveyance, and stopped them at 
the Bank. The man Bastable 
hasreturned. You have seen him ? 

‘Ay, ay; all that is nothing. 
Bastable be damned. It depends 
on you, Jack—on you. Take my 
offer—take it. If I live you will 
be master; if I die you will not 
repent having smoothed the last 
hours of a dying man, perhaps a 
sinful man.’ 

The young man was silent. 
What could he say? He came 
there full of the most uncompro- 
mising resolutions. He was not 
to be coaxed or wheedled; he was 
not to sacrifice one single point 
of his claims. And yet here was 
the man who had done him this 
wrong—the man whom he had 
considered the most masterful of 
all men, lying prostrate and help- 
less at his feet, craving as a boon 
everything, save the exposure and 
disgrace that he was asking. 

‘Jack Armstrong,’ continued 
Bayliss, ‘don’t be cruel and vin- 
dictive. As for your father, he 
always forgave his enemies. If 
you kicked him, he would kick 
you back and think no more of 
it. If I refused you a partner- 
ship, you have brought me to the 
brink of death, and ought to be 
satisfied. Take it now, and let 
us be friends.’ 

‘But that does not give me 
what I demand,’ said Jack. ‘I 
want my estate.’ 

‘Is that all? Take the estate ; 
take every rod of land in my pos- 
session that Johnny Armstrong 
once owned : it will only be part 
of the partnership.’ 

Jack began to waver. Why 
should he be hard upon this poor 
frightened creature; brought to 
bay in a corner, and anxious only 
to make terms ? 


‘Tell me about that convey- 
ance,’ he said. 

‘What conveyance? I know 
nothing about any conveyance.’ 

‘Then I know nothing about 
any partnership. Listen, Mr. 
Bayliss. I came here resolved 
to fight you, whatever might 
happen. You offer terms. But 
that will not do. Before I think 
of terms I must know the truth. 
Tell me all the truth.’ 

Paul Bayliss turned his face 
from him, and hid it with the 
pillow. 

‘The truth—the truth! If I 
tell you the truth! What if I do 
not ? 

‘Then we will prove it, Mr. 
Bayliss. The deed on which you 
raised the money is a forgery ; 
we will prove it with you, not in 
the witness-box, but in the dock. 
King of Esbrough, you called 
yourself two days ago; the mean- 
est creature in the town will pity 
you when we have concluded our 
case.’ 

‘I can die,’ he moaned, in the 
recesses of the feathers; ‘I can 
die. It is easy to stop it all with 
a pistol.’ 

* No ; you only perpetuate your 
disgrace ; because we proceed all 
the same, and your name will 
suffer instead of yourself.’ 

‘Jack Armstrong, you are 
young, you are strong, you are 
clever, you are fortunate. He 
sat up in bed now, and clutched 
the other by the wrist. ‘ You 
think that nothing will ever make 
you commit a dishonourable thing. 
Wait, lad, wait. When you have 
been toiling for twenty years in 
vain; when every day plunged 
you deeper in the mire; and 
when, after all your troubles, a 
way of safety shows, with wealth 
and honour beyond, don’t think 
that you, more than other people, 
will avoid the temptation. God! 
how poor I was! God! how I 
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dreaded to go home when my wife 
sat waiting to nag and gird at me, 
and my sister to ask me what I 
had done with all her money— 
seven hundred pounds it was— 
and no one to welcome me except 
my little girl, my dear little Ella! 
Did I stick at doing what I did? 
No, Jack, no; and if it were to 
be done again, I would do it over 
again. That deed, which I forged 
—yes, forged ; there’s nobody here 
to take the words down—forged, 
Jack Armstrong, is the word— 
that deed—Give me a little more 
water. My head is clear again 
after the fit, and I know what I 
am saying. That deed started the 
great Esbrough works: on the 
strength of that deed I took the 
Ravendale mines : on the strength 
of that deed I made Perrymont 
wake up and work the vein on 
his property : on that deed rests 
the fortunes of all this great place. 
Where there were fields then, 
there are terraces and villas ; 
where there were paupers, are 
wealthy families. Where there 
was misery, is comfort. What 
did it? That deed did it. Who 
forged that deed? I, Paul Bay- 
liss—I forged the deed with this 
right hand ! 

The confession seemed to relieve 
him, and his voice grew firmer 
and steadier. 

‘But that deed destroyed my 
fortune while it made yours.’ 

‘You knew nothing. Now I 
offer you a half of what I am 
making out of that desperate 
venture,’ 

‘Mr. Bayliss, you ask me to 
compound a felony.’ 

‘I do nothing of the sort,’ re- 
plied the casuist eagerly. ‘ All I 
say is this: bring me the copy 
you have made of the deed ; re- 
move the prohibition on Stewart 
at the bank; forget all I have 
said ; and you shall not only be 
partner, but also sole manager of 
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the great Esbrough works. I will 
retire ; I am growing old ; I shall 
leave everything to you. Refuse, 
and you can go your own way. 
You will not be able to prove 
your case. Bastable and I can 
square. There is nobody else to 
help you; and, though you bring 
discomfort and suspicion upon 
me, and create a scandal that will 
cling for the rest of my days, you 
will not be left great in the world.’ 

All seemed very true, and Jack 
wavered. 

*I have told you all, Jack Arm- 
strong, because I know you to be 
a man of honour. You will not 
go away to Clifton and tell him 
what I have confessed to you! 
You will not act upon words 
wrung from me on a bed of sick- 
ness? No one will know—no 
one except you and me. And as 
for Bastable, if he dares to speak 
I will bring him up for defamation, 
by gad! for I shall destroy the 
infernal deed at once.’ 

The stunning effect of the fit 
was gone off by this time, and 
the man, though weak in body, 
was clear and bright in mind. 

‘They all know,’ he went on, 
‘how fond I have been of you. 
There was that speech I made 
the hands after Norah Cuolahan 
saved you from them... . You 
have been often at my house. . .. 
I am a friend of Mr. Fortescue’s. 
. ». You have walked about with 
my daughter. . . . No one can say 
but what I’ve treated you as my 
son. There will be nothing strange. 
Bayliss and Armstrong ; it used to 
be Armstrong and Bayliss in the 
old days. . .. We will even make 
it Armstrong and Payliss again.’ 

‘No...no...’ said Jack, 
touched by this concession more 
than by any other. 

‘And ... and... one thing 
more, Jack; I’ve kept it for the 
last, my boy. I’ve got a daughter. 
What you do to me, you do to 
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her. If you disgrace me, you dis- 
grace her. Think of the pleasant 
evenings you have spent, Norah 
Cuolahan and you, with her, made 
pleasant by her. She has been 
brought up in innocence of all 
this.’ 

Then there was silence. At 
last Jack spoke again : 

‘I accept, Mr. Bayliss. You 
shall, with as little delay as pos- 
sible, sign a deed of partnership. 
I will take all the business that 
comes from the Esbrough estate, 
properly my estate; you shall 
have all that comes from the 
Ravendale farmed estates; and 
I shall be the manager of all. 
Do you accept ? 

‘I accept, Jack ; I accept.’ 

‘Do not think I want to press 
you. You will give me the bene- 
fit of your experience; you will 
gradually come less often to the 
works.’ 

‘What security can I give 
you, Jack, that I will keep my 
promise ? 

‘ None,’ said Armstrong loftily. 
‘I want nothing but your word.’ 

‘You shall have it,’ returned 
Bayliss, ‘if you will give me, 
first, the assurance of your for- 
giveness.’ 

Jack, with some hesitation and 
much blushing, gave him his 
hand. It was a strange and a 
wonderful thing, after looking on 
this man for so long as a Colossus 
of strength, to find that he was 
only an idol whose feet were of 
clay. 

‘If you want the deeds,’ he 
said sheepishly, ‘I will bring 
them to you, copy and original as 
well. Write me a note for the 
manager of the bank. Clifton 
will get the prohibition removed 
at once. It is now half-past 
twelve. Try and sleep, if you 
can,” 

‘Promise me again that not a 
word of this shall pass your lips. 
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I know your honour. Mr. For- 
tescue has told me that he made 
you, above all, a truthful boy. 
Promise me,’ 

‘I promise, Mr. Bayliss. Not 
one word shall pass my lips, or 
the lips of Clifton.’ 

He left him. And when he 
left the heart of the man was up- 
lifted. He thought nothing of 
the shame and disgrace of his 
confession—that was like a bitter 
pill that had to be swallowed and 
was now done—it was charac- 
teristic of him that the fact of 
other men, counting Bastable, 
knowing that he was a forger and 
a common cheat, oppressed him 
with no trouble at all. Two 
would not speak, and the third 
was powerless. He was safe— 
that was all; for twelve long 
years there had been weighing 
upon him, sometimes with a might 
almost too heavy to bear, the dan- 
ger that he was in. It was well 
to argue as he did that there was 
no danger. He knew there was 
peril in every hour, peril at every 
turn that Armstrong might take, 
peril from every man who had 
known his father. And yet, 
though he had long intended to 
remove the deeds from the custody 
of the Bank, deeds as damnatory 
should they be discovered as any 
clause in the Creed of St. Athana- 
sius, he had never done so. For 
the resolution to do so had been 
generally taken in the dead of 
night, when the conscience is most 
reproachful, and had been forgot- 
ten in the sunshine of the day, 
when the man is strongest and 
his nerves the least shaky. 

Now it was all over. There 
would be no more trembling at 
shadows; no more dread of an 
awful future ; no more horrible an- 
ticipations of collapse and shame- 
ful exposure; no more dreams of 
ten years long, to be spent in a 
nartrow whitewashed cell, 
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He thought over this and was 
thankful. His head was still a 
little confused with his fall, and 
with the horror of the night he 
had passed; but he fell back on 
the pillow and slept the sleep of 
the righteous, or at least of the 
forgiven. Three hours later Jack 
returned, bearing with him the 
precious documents. 

Mr. Bayliss was still sleeping. 
His face had not upon it the 
sweet boyish innocence that might 
be boasted by poor dying Cardiff 
Jack—you see he had not gone so 
far in wickedness, and therefore the 
reaction was not so strong—but 
there shone from his countenance 
a wonderful serenity, which be- 
spoke the peace of the inner man. 
Armstrong laughed to himself 
when he saw it. Then he gently 
roused the sleeper. 

‘I have brought you the deeds, 
Mr. Bayliss.’ 

He awoke in a moment and 


clutched them eagerly. Yes, they 
were all there, and among them 
the .... the fictitious deed, writ- 
ten in his own handwriting, at- 
testing signatures and all; and the 
copy taken by Mr. Clifton the 


lawyer. These two he selected 
from the rest, and sitting up in 
bed tore into the smallest shreds. 

‘You are sure, Jack,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘You are sure .... you 
swear to me that there are no 
other copies.’ 

‘I am quite sure that there are 
no other copies.’ 

‘Put them all into the fire for 
me—stay, no, I will burn them 
myself .... Jack, I feel better 
already. Tell all the world, if 
you like, that we are partners 
from the New Year; you thework- 
ing partner, I the sleeping. You 
shall find that I keep my word. 
Some men, Jack Armstrong, might 
round on you, and now that all 
proofs are destroyed—’ 

‘ All proofs are not destroyed.’ 
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‘Eh? eh? How? 

‘ At least, we could get the affi- 
davits of Stewart the Bank mana- 
ger, and of Clifton—and myself— 
and Bastable. There, Mr. Bayliss, 
don’t be alarmed, we shall have 
no need of affidavits.’ 

‘Not the least, not the least,’ 
he replied briskly. ‘And now, 
Jack, hear me: I feel better al- 
ready. I will get up and eat 
something. My dear boy, my 
dear boy, I am happier at this 
moment than ever I have been 
before. To think that this heap 
of paper before me, which gave 
me such a devil ofa bit of trouble, 
was the real means of working 
your fortune—’ 

‘ As well as your own, Mr. Bay- 
liss,’ 

‘As well as my own,’ he re- 
joined cheerfully. ‘ Why, with- 
out it, where should we have 
been? Wheie would Esbrough 
be now? Where would you be! 
My dear Jack, son of my best 
friend, poor Johnny Armstrong, 
it was a PROVIDENTIAL act, quite 
Providential. It has made us all 
rich. Lord! Lord! as the poet 
says, this deed blessed him that 
borrowed as well as the other 
man who lent. And yet, Jack, 
the world would find fault with us.’ 

‘With you.’ 

‘With me. So be it. Between 
ourselves, Jack, I think that the 
world would call it ugly names. 
All the same, if the world saw its 
way to making a fortune by imi- 
tating a deed, and never get pun- 
ished for it, the world would go 
and do it. Never doubt that.’ 

He was a little light-headed, 
and talked fast. 

‘1 do not, sir,’ said Jack, rather 
sadly. 

‘To-morrow is Christmas-day. 
Let me see you the day after. 
You shall send Clifton to draw our 
deeds of partnership. Now, Jack, 
one stipulation, if I may make 
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it. Your own terms, but not 
Clifton’s. Good-bye, my dear, 
dear boy. I feel as if I was your 
second father.’ 

Jack left him. Immediately 
he was gone, Paul Bayliss got out 
of bed. His legs were still shaky 
after his fall, and his head queer, 
but it was with something like 
youthful vigourthat he performed, 
humming a cheerful air, a fan- 
dango or pas seul before his cheval 
glass. A long night-shirt reach- 
ing to the ankles, and somewhat 
plentifully besprinkled with blood 
about the shoulder; a face still 
pale, a forehead with an open 
wound upon it; knees that trem- 
bled exceedingly, and fingers that 
refused to crack in time with the 
melody, though they went through 
the motion of cracking — these 
things lent to the dance a grace 
and charm quite peculiar. ‘Paul,’ 
the dancer exclaimed in a rapture, 
falling back exhausted on the bed, 
‘you are a free man at last. But 
you've had a narrow escape, old 
boy; and what with your cursed 
fit, and your almighty funk, it’s 
just as well you had a boy instead 
of a man to deal with. Why, 
even that rascal Bastable would 
have made better terms. He 
might have taken all the past, 
and he has taken only half the 
future.’ 

It so happened that James the 
footman, anxious about his mas- 
ter’s welfare, was hovering about 
the passage outside the bedroom 
door. Hearing a noise within, he 
rapped; receiving no answer, he 
opened the door softly. To his 
amazement, Mr. Bayliss, before 
the cheval glass and in his night- 
shirt, was dancing an elephantine 
break-down. 

James closed the door noise- 
lessly. Then he crept down-stairs 
to the kitchen with awe-struck 
countenance, and sank breathless 
into a chair. 
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‘Soosan,’ he said, ‘a glass of 
beer if you can, and quick, I feel 
that low. I've seen a dreadful 
sight ! 

They brought him the consoler. 

‘Master,’ he said, ‘have gone 
off his chump—that’s all,’ he add- 
ed, with the calmness of despair } 
‘that’s all—off hischump. Don’t 
ask me more. We shall all of us 
lose our situations.’ 

In the midst of the consterna 
tion caused by this announcement, 
the master’s bell rang. 

‘No,’ said James, ‘not if I know 
it ; not alone.’ 

‘Why,’ said the under-gardener, 
a youth of seventeen, but of 
robust habit, ‘ you aren’t afraid, 
James, sure.’ 

‘ Not alone,’ said James. 

‘Then I'll go with you,” said 
the boy, arming himself with the 
poker, which he dropped down 
his back, in readiness. Mr. Bay- 
liss was dressing, and whistling 
at the same time in a cheerful 
manner. 

‘James... you did not tell 
Miss Ella about my accident.’ 

‘ No, sir,’ said James, listening 
for the following steps of the as- 
sistant-gardener, who was making 
ready with the poker. ‘No, sir; 
Mr. Armstrong told me not, sir.’ 

‘Mr. Armstrong wasquite right. 
Now ask Miss Ella to give me an 
eatly dinner—anything—and as 
sean as the cook can send it up: 
I feel better, James, but I haven’t 
eaten anything to-day, and I am 
hungry. Tol de rollol. And, 
James... James... tol de rol 
lol . . . tell the butler that I think 
I shall be better without port to- 
day. Let him give me a bottle 
of Piper. T'rés-sec, James; he 
may also send up a pint of Roe- 
derer for Miss Ella. Tolde rol lol.’ 

At dinner he was full of talk 
—talked, indeed, too fast—and 
was kind and affectionate to Ella. 
After dinner came the Christmas 
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Waits. He listened with a reli- 
gious rapture, which his daughter 
had never before noticed in him, 
while the boys and men chanted 
their noels and their hymns. 

‘A season of loving-kindness, 
Ella,’ he said. ‘ “ God rest you, 
merry gentlemen, let nothing you 
dismay, . . . nothing you dismay” 
...Good tidings indeed, and 
worthy of Christmas-day. <A 
time of general rejoicings. 1 wish 
I felt strong enough for a bottle 
of port. Send out the Waits 


something to drink, and some 
money, my dear. “God rest you, 
merry gentlemen, let nothing you 
dismay.” What a beautiful time 
Christmas is! I feel, Ella, as if 
I never properly appreciated 
Christmas before. A time of 
great thankfulness. I shall go to 
church to-morrow, my dear, and I 
think I shall stay sacrament. I 
believe they have it on Christ- 
mas-day. “God rest you, merry 
gentlemen, let nothing you dis- 
may.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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AN EXCURSION TO THE VALLEY OF RANNOCH, 
PERTHSHIRE. 


—_—— 


A sourneY to the Scottish High- 
lands in the olden time must have 
been a very formidable ‘undertak- 
ing, even when the object was 
not simply enjoyment of the pic- 
turesque, amongst wild glens and 
mountains piled up of primeval 
rocks in accumulated masses to 
the clouds, 

Had the poets of Rome been 
as enterprising as her legionaries, 
the glories of Glenlyon,* of Athol, 
and of quite as beautiful but less 
frequented Rannoch would surely 
not have been left unsung; and 
although the poet Struan has 
transmitted some quaint efforts 
of his muse, no Ossian or Mac- 
pherson has strung his harp to 
celebrate the lofty Schichallion 
in that wonderful imagery which 
has pictured Morven, and recorded 
the ‘sigh’ of the mournful chief- 
tain, which ‘rose at times in the 
midst of his friends like blasts that 
shake their unfrequent wings after 
the stormy winds are laid.’ 

But now that the ‘iron horse’ 
has learnt to urge his rapid pace 
into the very heart of the most 
romantic scenery in the three king- 
doms, it does seem surprising that 
not more of our southern Sybarites 
should prefer the exhilarating 
mountain breezes and bracing air 
of the home of the red deer to 
the enervating charms of Torquay 
or the artificial pleasures of grega- 
nous Brighton. 

In the leafy month of June, be- 
fore the sportsman or conventional 


* Roman camp at Fortingale, com- 
passes, 


manding the 


tourist has left the mimic sylvan 
scenes of the metropolitan parks, 
and still lingers among the loun- 
gers and whirling carriages of the 
most garish ofthe latter, we availed 
ourselves of one of those luxurious 
cars now attached to most of the 
trains for the North, and next 
morning were rapidly leaving the 
Lake district, enveloped in a dense 
fog, behind us, and gradually los- 
ing sight of its wooded mountain- 
tops, rising like islets above the 
mists of the valleys. At sunrise 
the undulating scenery of Lanark- 
shire appeared; then came the 
famous field of Bannockburn, 
crested Stirling, and Dunblane 
with its ancient abbey-church, 
until at length we approached 
‘the fair city’* on the winding 
Tay. 

Here, changing trains, we soon 
sped away, catching glimpses of 
Dunkeld,¢ Birnam Wood, and 
other scenes familiarised by the 
genius of the greatest of drama- 
tists ; and then, entering a wilder 
region, dashedalong giddy heights, 
with ‘the torrent’s awful voice 
below ;’ plunged through cuttings 
narrowing the view, but clothed 
in yellow broom, so dazzling in 
the bright sunshine that, by an 
effort of imagination, we might 
have been supposed to be invading 
the dominions of some gnome 
king. Again the view would ex- 
pand, to give us glimpses of loftier 
heights, on which the snows of 
winter still lingered. 


* Perth. 
+ The train stops here a few minutes. 
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At the historic and grand pass 
of Killiecrankie we left the train 
and took to the road leading to 
Blair Athol, where the banks, even 
so far on in the year, are still ena- 
melled with the hyacinth, prim- 
rose, and other favourites of spring, 
while over the ‘auld fail dykes’ 
the shaggy little Highland cattle 
stand to gaze with a shy curi- 
osity. 

Rocks of every shade of brown, 
gray, and purple rise here and 
there, crowned with the tender 
green of the weeping-birch or 
with the sombre foliage of the 
Scotch fir, until at length we reach 
Blair, with its conspicuous but 
somewhat disappointing ducal 
seat. 

From Blair Athol to Struan the 
scenery for a while is less pic- 
turesque ; but on approaching the 
latter station it resumes its wonted 
aspect. Struan is a pretty station 
amongst trees, and close to it are 
the falls of the Garry. Here, tak- 
ing a carriage, we commenced the 
journey of about nine or ten miles, 
by a road not the smoothest, to the 
village of Kinloch-Rannoch, at the 
eastern extremity of the beautiful 
loch, which has been so happily 
delineated and commended to the 
lovers of the beautiful by a well- 
known chromolith. 

As we proceeded, the moun- 
tains became loftier and the moors 
ba Clumps of weeping-birch 
at intervals were waving over 
rocky streams ; but there were 
but few signs of life, except the 
flocks nibbling the pasturage of 
the uplands within far-stretching 
gray dykes, or the ‘hoodie craw’ 
flapping its sable wings. 

Near Trinafour, six miles from 
Struan, the road takes a bend, and 
is carried by a picturesque stone 
bridge, shaded by lofty larches 
and firs, over the wild cataract of 
the Erichdie. To the right are 
the Glengarry mountains, and in 


continuation of them rises Beinn- 
a-Chvallaich* to an altitude of 
nearly three thousand feet, with 
its spurs forming the northern 
boundary of the Vale of Rannoch. 

A little beyond this point the 
road bifurcates, that to the right 
being considerably shorter and 
better; but it is private, having 
been made at the sole expense of 
the enterprising proprietor of Du- 
nalastair, and can only be used 
by previous application to the 
station-master at Struan for a pass, 

The scene now assumes another 
aspect as we enter upon an amphi- 
theatre of mountains dominated 
by the singularly imposing quartz 
peak of Schichallion (3542 feet 
above the level of the sea), and 
enclosing the charmingly wooded 
valley and cultivated fields of the 
Valley of Rannoch, bounded on 
the west by its beautiful lake, 
from which flows the river Tum- 
mel, towards Loch Tummel, at 
the eastern extremity of the val- 
ley, where its course is broken by 
wild cataracts amongst the wood- 
ed glens of Dunalastair and Cross- 
mount. 

It is not too much to say that 
this valley presents some of the 
most romantic scenery of one of 
the most picturesque districts in 
Scotland ; and to the geologist has 
features of great interest, while 
the botanist finds ample occupa- 
tion as well as the entomologist, 
for some very rare flies used by 
anglers are obtained from these 
parts, and have even a London 
celebrity. 

The woods in June are crisp 
with the lily-of-the-valley, which 
grows in great profusion, along 
with all the floral companions of 
the early year; but in the follow- 


-ing month it is that we recognise 


the claim of the Rannoch Valley 
to be preéminently a rose country, 


* Our orthoepy is taken from the Ord- 
nance Survey. 
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for nowhere are the wild briers 
found with a brighter hue or the 
cultivated species more admirable. 

Here the birch, the mountain- 
ash, the noble Scotch fir, larches, 
oaks, and all the other trees com- 
mon to our woods, mingle their 
foliage on the mountain sides; 
while the song of the thrush and 
blackbird, the note of the cuckoo, 
and the general chorus of other 
birds gives ‘music to the lonely 
ear,” not impaired by the occa- 
sional cry of the pheasant or cock 
grouse. 

In the glen between the twin 
estates of Dunalastair and Cross- 
mount there are some places of 
traditional interest, such as ‘ Mac- 
gregor’s Leap,’ commemorated as 
the scene of one of the many nar- 
row escapes of the celebrated 
Scottish outlaw ; the ‘ King’s 
Cottage,’ where the remains may 
still be traced ofa small building, 
which is said to have afforded an 
asylum to the heroic Bruce when 
proscribed by his enemies. 

Below this point is the ‘Queen’s 
Lin,’ so named after the consort 
of Robert the Bruce; and at the 
eastern extremity of the Dunala- 
stairand Crossmount grounds is a 
remarkable waterfall, where the 
Tummel, gathering its flood with- 
in a narrowing channel, between 
huge rocks, precipitates itself into 
adeep lin, whence it flows in two 
channels, thus forming an island 
ofstrangely stratified rocks, crown- 
ed with noble Scotch firs. 

On the Dunalastair estate there 
is also to be seen the remains of 
what is supposed to have been a 
Pictish tower. This estate, and 
that of Crossmount, belonging to 
the same proprietor (who is also 
the owner of Kinloch-Rannoch, 
Dalchosnie, and other estates in 
the valley), are now connected by 
a pretty iron bridge, which has the 
additional advantage of making 
the route continuous from Struan 
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to Aberfeldy, and thence to the 
Straith of Appin, the Roman camp 
at Fortingale, and Taymouth with 
its well-known attractions. 

The mansion of Dunalastair is 
one of the most imposing baronial 
seats in Scotland, and occupies a 
picturesque mountain spur, over- 
hanging in terraces the river 
Tummel, and directly faces the 
lofty peak of Schichallion, which 
presents from this point of view 
its most imposing aspect. The 
latter forms part of the Cross- 
mount estate, so called, it is be- 
lieved, after the celebrated beacon, 
the ‘ fiery cross,’ which was in the 
old time a summons for the 
gathering of certain clans. 

The village of Rannoch* has 
been substantially rebuilt, and 
contains, besides a good hotel, 
three churches, attached to one 
of which (the Anglican) is the 
beautiful mausoleum of the late 
General Sir John and Lady Mac 
Donald, where over their sepul- 
chral slabs droop the old standards 
of the 92d, the Gordon High- 
landers. In the centre of the 
village has recently been erected 
a handsome red-granite monolith 
to the memory of Dugald Bu- 
chanan, a locally celebrated Gaelic 
poet. 

On the south side of the valley 
are the estates of Lassintallach, 
connected with which there are 
some quaint legends, Tempar, 
and Dalchosnie, in which there is 
a handsome mansion. 

At Craig Var, a noble bluff on 
the north-east of the village, 
there is a chalybeate spring, 
strongly impregnated with iron, 
which has often been recommend- 
ed, but does not appear to be 
sufficiently well knewn, although 
when Sir William Gull, the emin- 

* At the head of the loch, which is 
twelve miles long, may be seen the - 
liar mountains called the Shepherds of 


Glenco, At Dall, on the southern shore, 
are the remains of the Black Forest, 
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ent physician, visited these parts 
it was brought to his notice. The 
air being dry has been recom- 
mended for invalids, and it is re- 
ported that a sanatorium is likely 
to be established near the village, 
on the north-eastern shore of Loch 
Rannoch, where, on the pictur- 
esque lacustrine wooded slopes, 
nothing could beimagined prettier 
than ornamental cottages, of more 
or less pretensions, each within its 
own grounds, of from half an acre 
to five acres. 

In a recent work by Mr. Em- 
manuel on precious stones it is 
stated that the beryl is frequently 
found about Kinloch-Rannoch. 
Felspar, ironstone, granite, quartz, 
and slate are found in abun- 
dance, and compose the prin- 
cipal strata of the district ;-and 
it has even been asserted that 
fragments of coal have been dis- 
covered and used by the peasantry, 
but as yet no systematic inquiry 
intothe subject has been instituted. 

One of the greatest of advan- 
tages that the Valley of Rannoch 
possesses is, besides two post- 
offices, postal telegraphs (at Duna- 
lastair and Kinloch Rannoch) ; in 
consequence of which the sports- 
man, during the season, is enabled 
to maintain communication with 
any part of the kingdom, and need 
never neglect the serious business 
of life during his periodical de- 
—_ to its manlier pastimes. 

ut tourists seem to make a 
serious mistake in overlooking the 
earlier months, when the skies are 
so bright and sunny, and all Na- 
ture rejoices in her ‘ green-robed 
senators of ancient woods.’ True, 
theautumnal tints are magnificent, 
and afford glowing studies to the 
artist ; but, except for shooting 
purposes, and the lessons in 
colouring which Nature provides, 
the latter part of August is less 
enjoyable than the other months. 
In the months of June and July 


the readings of the thermometer 
show as high a temperature in the 
valleys as is found in England, 
while the barometer marks a su- 
perior dryness of the atmosphere 
—a peculiarity of the climate 
remarked on by Sir William Gull 
during his visit to Rannoch. 

It is also a popular error to sup- 
pose that the temperature of these 
Highland valleys is so extremely 
low in winter; for on a former 
occasion we stayed for some time 
(during the months of November 
and December) in the Valley of 
Rannoch, and certainly did not 
experience any difference from the 
temperature of London, except 
the greater dryness of its atmo- 
sphere. Moreover, the houses 
being well built, and possessing, 
in many instances, all the conve- 
niences of a London residence, with 
abundance of fire-wood and other 
fuel, with excellent water and 
pure air, we used to enjoy our 
comforts all the more that, in 
the distance on the mountains, 
we could leisurely contemplate 
those grand masses of trackless 
snow that linger even into sum- 
mer. Nor in winter need the 
‘Southron’ be -terrified at the 
prospect of Hyperborean storms ; 
while a wet summer is no more 
common than in other places. All 
that seems to be wanting is a 
sufficient population ; and doubt- 
less this will come, when people 
have learnt to try the experiment 
of a summer tour as well as the 
customary. autumual, and perhaps 
even one in winter; for nowhere 
does the dry birch-wood blaze 
more pleasantly than in a Ran- 
noch hearth, and nowhere may 
an unprejudiced lover of the 
comforts of a winter home make 
himself more at his ease, or expe- 
rience more of that proverbial 
‘Highland hospitality’ of which 
the Ayrshire poet has sung, than 
in this secluded valley. 
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‘Tuere is nothing so contemptible 
as a weak man,’ said Mrs. Dela- 
mere to her grandniece. ‘ Your 
father is a weak man, Charlotte. 
Why isn’t he a bishop, or some- 
thing? Why aren’t you settled ? 
Why is your father always coming 
tome for money? Because he is 
weak, and you—’ 

There was unutterable scorn in 
the inflection of the old lady’s 
voice. 

‘Isn't this a twice-told tale, 
aunt? replied Charlotte, in a 
wearied tone that had become 
habitual to her. 

‘He wants to go to town this 
season—for what? To pore over 
old trash in the libraries all day, 
and dawdle at his club in the even- 
ing. And as for you, how much 
do you suppose your three seasons 
cost me, Miss Delamere? ‘There 
was the carriage and your lady’s- 
maid (you haven’t got one now, 
have you?) and your dresses— 
goodness, why two thousand would 
not cover it!—and here you are 
still— Mariana in the Moated 
Grange,seven-and-twenty if you're 
a day. You'll not go to town 
with my money ! 

‘I do not particularly desire to.’ 

‘No; I know it. It’s that 
which irritates me. There’s no 
spirit in you. You look as white 
as milk. That lazy Briah is at the 
Court again—dawdling—I do hate 
dawdlers.’ And out she swept. 

Though use had made Charlotte 
calm and indifferent under these 
oft-repeated jeers, she would have 
been less than a woman if the 
recollection of three unsuccessful 
seasons had not been a little 
bitter. Had she not been ‘fast’ 
enough, or was it simply her lack 
of dowry ? 


The Rev. Lord Talbot Dela- 
mere, her father, was indeed bro- 
ther toa peer; but as eight healthy 
children intervened between him 
and the estate there was no pro- 
spect of an improvement in the 
weak man’s fortune. Charlotte 
had seen less handsome women 
than herself marry with éclat. 
Her mind was perhaps a little too 
well stored for social success. 

‘ Lazy Brian,’ a clerk in a well- 
known Crown office, lifted his 
hat negligently to aunt Delamere 
as she drove past, while he leant 
over a gate with his friend Mr. 
Martin, tenant of the Court Farm. 
He had run down for a few days 
at Easter, as he said, ‘ to give the 
dogs an airing ;’ two setters and a 
spaniel were playing about at their 
feet. 

‘ You seem rather dull, Martin,’ 
said Brian, offering his cigar-case. 

They were examples of two 
most opposite types of men: one 
tall, swarthy, and obviously weary ; 
the farmer short, stouter, and, 
though very little older in years, 
showing his age more. 

‘Tam,’ he replied. ‘Iam dull. 
I have something on my mind. 
Come home. Will you write a 
letter for me ? 

‘ Of course,’ said Brian, smiling. 

But he did not smile when he 
found what the farmer, with the 
strange disinclination to use pen 
and ink often characteristic of his 
class, wished him to write. It was 
an offer of his hand to Charlotte 
Delamere. 

‘I know I’m beneath her,’ said 
Martin ; ‘but, you see, she has had 
three seasons, and is not—well, not 
quite so young now; and—and— 
well, I love her,and I have money.’ 

The letter was written. 
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Neither did Charlotte smile 
when she read it. 

* How strange it should be in 
his handwriting! she thought. 
‘ Poor Martin ! he is a gentleman 
in heart and manner, though not 
by descent. I am sorry for him.’ 

She wrote, and broke her re- 
fusal as gently as possible. Mar- 
tin was not satisfied. He begged 
Brian to obtain an interview for 
him, knowing that he was on visit- 
ing-terms at the Rectory. 

With some reluctance Brian 
went. Strange that he could not 
look Charlotte in the face while 
he delivered his message; strange 
that his voice should falter a little. 

‘I will meet him at four 
o’elock,’ she said, ‘ in the lane by 
the copse.’ 

The east wind blew cold and 
keen ; but the sky was clear and 
blue, and the sun, though low, 
was bright. Between the hedge- 
rows of the lanes it was warmer. 
She gathered a few anemones: 
they withered quickly in her hands. 

‘Like all I have to do with,’ 
she thought bitterly. 

Martin met her. His tone, at 
first respectful, soon grew earnest. 

‘It is in vain,’ said Charlotte. 
‘I think highly of you; but I do 
not love you, and I cannot marry 
you. It is not pride, believe me.’ 

Then he desisted, lifted his hat, 
and left her. In the hall the 
Rev. Talbot met her, his face 
glowing, and beckoned her tc 
his study. 

‘Who do you think has come? 
said he. ‘ Why, Andrew Wilkins ! 
He was my fag forty years ago. 
It doesn’t interest you? O, in- 
deed ! Do you know that he has 
made half a million, miss? Do 
you know that he has asked my 
permission to—to—address you ? 
He has money; we have blood. 
You will dress up to the mark to- 
night, and be more cheerful. You 
have been out with that penniless 
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Brian. Take care you do not get 
entangled with him.’ 

‘I refused him eight years ago,’ 
said Charlotte. 

* It is well. Now dress; I'll send 
Rose up to you.’ 

Rose was the dairymaid—for 
they kept two Alderney cows on 
the glebe—a bright sparkling girl, 
whosometimes acted as Charlotte’s 
lady’s-maid. Charlotte had had a 
Frenchwoman to assist her toilet 
for those three seasons in town; 
being a failure, this humble assist- 
ance was considered good enough 
for her. But Rose was willing, 
handy, and affectionate. 

Charlotte found Mr. Wilkins 
polished and smooth. He did not 
press himself upon her; she was 
grateful to him for that. Butthe 
Rev. Talbot and aunt Delamere 
never left her a moment’s peace. 
They worried her to show off her 
accomplishments. 

‘Do try and belively,’ said aunt. 
‘Don’t be a doll. Can’t you see 
that you have the finest chance in 
the world? Why, he is sixty-two, 
has heart-disease, and next year is 
his grand climacteric! Half a mil- 
lion! What diamonds!’ This tune 
was played till her life became a 
burden. 

At last she gave a nominal con- 
sent, but no time was fixed. 

‘ Early next season,’ said aunt 
decisively. ‘ Everything can be got 
ready by then. There may be 
something in you, Charlotte, after 
all. Give me a kiss.’ 

This ndminal or half-expressed 
consent gave her a respite; Wil- 
kins left. It was a long miserable 
summer. Her heart was a dull 
aching void; she walked about 
the fields and lanes feeling herself 
a living lie. Towards autumn, 
Brian was at the Court again. 
Must the truth betold? A guilty 
thrill of pleasure ran through her. 
He had not called yet. One 
morning Rose asked to see her 
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mistress in private. With many 
blushes she stammered out the 
truth: she was to be married to 
the head-carter at the Court, and 
the pair were to accompany Mr. 
Brian to Natal. 

‘To Natal ! said Charlotte, with 
a sinking feeling at her heart. 

‘Yes, ma'am. They say he be 
tired o’ Lunnun, and have left his 
place.’ 

‘I shall be utterly alone,’ 
thought Charlotte. ‘ Perhaps it 
will be best for us both. I have 
sacrificed everything to society, 
and now—’ 

She broke down in private. But 
when Brian called she was calm 
enough. On his side he endea- 
voured to hide his embarrassment 
by an affected volubility. 

‘I must congratulate you,’ he 
said, ‘ You will have a splendid 
settlement—you will be envied. 
At all events I shall have 
I was 


good shooting in Africa. 
weary to death of doing nothing 
in town—no prospect, no hope. 
It is better to be a man, even if 


one does lose a position. My 
hands are as soft as a girl’s now; 
in a few months they will harden. 
Ihave 1500/. of my own—Martin 
lends me another 1500/. A long 
sea-voyage ! Yes, it is. I must apo- 
logise for taking your Rose ; but 
with my inexperience, without 
that honest couple,’ &c. 

It somehow happened that pend- 
ing Brian’s departure, which was 
to take place in October, Charlotte 
and he were much together in the 
fields, Perhaps it was the feeling 
that it was quite safe now one was 
going thousands of miles away, 
and the other to be married. 
They lingered in the lanes and 
among the barley, till at last poor 

in, who saw this, grew jealous. 
A suspicion forced itself upon him 
that he had been sold; that in 
trusting his secret to Brian he had 
been betrayed. In his anger he 
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went straight to the Rev. Talbot, 
and bluntly said something, which 
resulted in that gentleman strictly 
ordering Charlotte to see Brian no 
more. Weak and at the same time 
selfish to the last degree, he fixed 
all his hopes of future personal 
gratification upon the consumma- 
tion of the match with Mr. Wil- 
kins. He rudely repulsed Brian 
from the Rectory, and kept watch 
himself over Charlotte. 

Mr. Martin had no sooner suc- 
ceeded in this underhand proceed- 
ing than his naturally honest and 
generous nature revolted, and his 
disturbed state of mind showed 
itself in peevish irritation, till 
Brian at length insisted upon an 
explanation, and had it. 

‘ Martin,’ said he, ‘ you have 
grievously wronged me. I did 
your message faithfully. It is 
true I loved Charlotte enough at 
one time to propose to her; but 
she had the sense to see that my 
income was incompetent to main- 
tain a suitable establishment, and 
since then—well, since then we 
have met as friends only, and 
shall soon meet no more.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that that 
was the only reason you did not 
marry ? 

‘ And sufficient reason. A poor 
fellow like me has no right to 
have feelings. They are a luxury 
reserved for the rich. But is it 
well between us? That is better : 
let us talk of Africa.’ 

Martin, however, was not so 
easily put aside. He understood 
now that Charlotte and Brian were 
in truth devoted to each other, 
but controlled their affection. 

‘It is absurd,’ he thought ; 
‘more, it is unnatural and wrong. 
As I cannot have her, he shall, if 
it can be managed. Why should 
she not go with him to Natal? In 
Africa they need not mind being 
out of the season.’ 

He argued with Brian; per- 
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suaded him to make another 
effort. At the same time Rose 
the milkmaid, whose time of ser- 
vice expired at the Rectory in a 
week, with true feminine love of 
intrigue, was painting, in colours 
as bold as she dared, the misery 
of Mr. Brian, who was going 
thousands of miles away from the 
only one he loved, and was so 
restless and unhappy. 

‘He walks about the garden 
half the night,’ she said; ‘and 
always where he can see your win- 
dow—no offence, ma’am ; please, 
don’t be angry with me.’ 

Charlotte sighed. The prospect 
of splendid diamonds did not 
excite her as it ought to have 
done; the thought of Brian’s de- 
parture did. Her mind wandered 
across the sea. ‘There,’ she thought, 
‘there is room enough, and none 
of these miserable restrictions 
that tie us down and make us 


slaves of society. 
Rose was to be married on 
the Wednesday before the ship 


sailed; she asked her mistress 
to come to her mother’s cottage 
and see ‘ her things.’ To this the 
Rev. Talbot, who watched Char- 
lotte like a cat, could make no 
objection. But Brian had been 
invited there also. Rose left them 
alone. When she returned, there 
were tears on her mistress’s face, 
but Brian held her hand, and his 
voice had a proud jSyous ring in 
it, as he asked Rose if she could 
keep a secret. 

The mist of the October morn- 
ing still lingered, when Mr. Mar- 
tin’s dog-trap came gently, drawn 
by his favourite mare, along the 
lane by the Rectory grounds. A 
lady, muffled in an Ulster, stepped 
quickly out from the arched door- 
way in the wall, and mounted by 
his side. A mile was driven with- 
out a word: then from a stile 
came forward a taller figure carry- 
ing a gun-case and a trunk. He 
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mounted behind. Little was said; 
but how that mare was driven! 
Nineteen miles were covered ig 
an hour and a half—it was e 

a quarter to twelve as they reached 
St. George’s Church in Mickleham 
town. Rose was there and her 
swain : it was adouble weddi 
Mr. Martin gave Charlotte away, 
After three seasons married a 
last, without bridesmaids or ean 
riage, a breakfast in haste, and to 
her first love! At one o’clock the 
happy couples were speeding away 
by express for Southampton. Next 
day the steamer bore them south- 
wards. 

Two years have gone by. Farmer 
Martin stands among his barley, 
and reads a long letter from Natal, 
speaking of health, of happiness, 
of children, of a renewed youth 
and widening hopes. ‘ In short! 
finishes Brian, ‘now I am a man, 
whereas I was achild. Charlotte 
is very happy, and sends her love 
to you.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ thought Martin, 
glancing wistfully southwards 
‘ The crops are not now what they 
used to be ; the wheat was yellow 
this spring, and thin in the ear 
afterwards, The land is exhausted; 
but there’s room yonder, there's 
room yonder, Charlotte was wasted 
here—there she fulfils the noblest 
mission of a woman on earth. How 
many hundreds are there who 
would be equally happy if they 
could persuade themselves to do 
likewise! I cannot stand it here 
alone.’ 

He has given notice to quit 
By next season he will be dancing 
Charlotte’s boy upon his knee. 
Little they reck that they are 
out of the season : and as wealth 
gradually flows in upon them, 
they can, if they wish, returm 
for a while; but not for long: the 
air there is purer, the life nobler, 
than in London drawing-rooms. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
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Wuorver wishes to study the 
romance of rushing waters, gray 
ocean waves, light-blue lakes 
whose clear mirror smiles to-day 
and to-morrow is storm-tost, rivers 
rushing with powerful force to the 
ocean, majestic waterfalls tum- 
bling by hundreds from the cliffs 
—whoever wishes to study all this 
must traverse Scandinavia from 
south to north, from east to west. 
He will then understand why 
Northern mythology is so rich in 
sprites that dance by the spring 
or on the dew-besprinkled grass, 
that bathe in the rivers, that rise 
from the depth of the lakes, now 
smiling and fair, now threatening 
and disastrous. The poetry of the 
Northerner is generally connected 
with the water, for without water a 
landscape is to him sad and empty. 

It is this poetry of the water 
that explains in part the attrac- 
tion Norway exercises upon the 
travelling public, especially on 
the English. The frequent visits 
of Albion’s sons and daughters to 
Norway may also be accounted for 
by the proximity of the country, 
since the distance from Edinburgh 
to Christiana is only a few miles 
greater than from London to 
Hamburg. But the chief reason 
lies in the nature of the country. 
An English tourist is quite a dif- 
ferent being from other Europeans. 
If he travels alone, he bores him- 
self and others ; if with his fellow- 
countrymen he thaws. He does 
not despise beautiful scenery, but 
he prefers the grotesque to the 
beautiful ; and if he has found it, 
he casts anchor, and enjoys the 
charms of the landscape after his 
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own peculiar manner by trans- 
planting a kind of rural English 
life. But even the grotesque has 
no charm for him unless he can 
find some other resource. He 
likes to stand at one end of a 
rod with a worm dangling from 
the other; and Norway is more 
fitted to gratify this passion than 
any other. 

Norway is endowed with most 
excellent fish. Besides a large 
number of small rivers, there are 
about a dozen large ones ; the most 
beautiful is the Angermanelf, fifty 
miles north of Stockholm, whose 
wealth of water and beauty of 
scenery throws the Rhine into 
the shade. It is only in the in- 
terior, where endless bogs and 
countless lakes cover the ground, 
that travellers are often regaled 
with such fish as perch, whose 
insipid oily taste becomes weari- 
some to. the tourist long before it 
is set before him on the fourteenth 
day for the twenty-eighth time. 
In the rushing mountain-streams 
and brooks the most various kinds 
of salmon abound,—the common 
salmon, the salmon-trout, the 
mountain-trout, &. Although 
at the time of spawning salmon 
are easily scared away by floating 
boards, they are found in all the 
great waters of Norway, though 
these are covered the whole sum- 
mer with rafters. Even the An- 
germanelf, navigable for six miles 
up to Nyland, and a further nine 
up to Solleftea by steamer, con- 
tains salmon in plenty, as is evi- 
dent from the weir baskets set 
everywhere for their capture. But 
the fish in which Norway is richest 
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is trout. It abounds in the moun- 
tain ranges of the south, in the 
Sireaa, the Imsaa, and other waters, 
rivers, and lakes east of Lillehamm 
and north of Hedemarken. They 
are also found at Hardanger in 
the direction of Bergen. Any one 
who goes in search of trout north- 
wards into Stuedal from the well- 
known mountain town Réraas on 
the Swedish frontier, will find rich 
booty ; to the north of Dovre-fjeld, 
and especially in the district of 
Aune, the fishing is very profit- 
able. But why multiply names? 
Every little lake in the mountains 
swarms with trout, and in every 
brook and stream these graceful 
fish may be seen disporting them- 
selves. On the highest station of 
Dovre in Hjerkin, at a height of 
3000 feet, I saw in the kitchen a 
heap of trout a foot high, which 
was destined for the midday meal 
of the numerous huntsmen and 
botanists, who have their head- 
quarters there, whence they ex- 
plore the highlands. At Skigge- 
stead, in Gudbrandsdalen, where 
I dined with a somewhat numer- 
ous company, we had the most 
excellent trout set before us; and 
I found the same thing at many 
other places. 

It cannot surprise us that Nor- 
way, the Eldorado of trout-fish- 
ers, is overrun by angling Britons. 
We find them near the little lakes 
in the highlands, at the foot of 
waterfalls, among rocksand bv shes, 
but oftenest in regions where there 
are comfortable dwellings. They 
congregate in every Norwegian 
town, whence they can make ex- 
cursions to the trout-streams and 
rivers. One of their favourite 
haunts among the Norwegian val- 
leys is Gudbrandsdalen, where 
they especially frequent the upper 
valley and the beautiful dale of 
the Ottaelf. Gudbrandsdalen is 
twenty-one miles long, and is tra- 
versed by the river Logen. The 
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tourist who descends from Fog. 
stuen into the valley will observe 
nothing remarkable in it at first, 
But on the other side of the village 
Dovre the mountains close, and the 
river forces its way, foaming and 
dashing, through the rocky passes 
and over cliffs and stones. Gro. 
tesque formations of rock and 
magnificent waterfalls lend a 
unique charm to this valley; be. 
hind the ravine at Laurgaard it 
widens. The mountains which 
rise on each side have an average 
height of one or two thousand 
feet, while those beyond average 
from four to five thousand. 
Besides the rare beauties of the 
valley, the passion for fishing also 
attracts the children of Albion 
to Gudbrandsdalen in numben. 
They seldom pursue the sport 
singly ; generallya whole company 
may be found together, somewhat 
in the fashion which the artist 
has so picturesquely represented 
inthe accompanying sketch. Their 
remarkable clothing, their boots, 
which are certainly fitted for fish- 
ing, and their whole equipment 
cause them to be immediately r- 
cognised in the capital. When 
they have found a place suitable 
for their labours, if there is no 
hindrance in the way, they set to 
work without delay, and indulge 
their passion with the greatest per- 
severance. They usually renounce 
the result of their fishing harvest ; 
they give away their booty, and 
always find willing recipients. 
In Norway, as in the Alps, 
in Saxon Switzerland, and other 
places much visited by tourists, 
the English have attracted the 
special begging public by their 
liberality with copper coin. | 
cannot remember to have beet 
once addressed by a beggar 2 
Sweden anywhere between Malmi 
and poverty-stricken Dalarme, 
Hernisand and Oestersund, 00 
in Norway, except in northem 
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and central Gudbrandsdalen, but 
here in a manner that baffles all 
description. We had only got a 
little way past Donbaas into Gud- 
brandsdalen when a whole pack 
of beggars rushed upon our car- 
riage. I had already been warned 
against giving anything to them, 
and my travelling companion, the 
wife of a merchant from Dron- 
theim, again enjoined this upon 
me. When the beggars saw that 
they were receiving nothing, they 
began a wild chase behind the 
carriage, some tried to hang on 
behind, and at last the coach- 
man was forced to keep them off 
by help of his whip. In some 
places, all the cripples, lame, and 
blind from the whole district 
seemed to have collected together, 
and scarcely did the noise of our 
carriage-wheels sound through the 
village when a whole caravan pre- 
pared to receive us, halting, crawl- 
ing on hands and feet, howling and 
crying. I had never before seen so 
revolting a sight. They had all 
clothed themselves fantastically 
in the most dreadful rags, patches 
of all colours had been placed to- 
gether, and the manner in which 
they addressed us was like the 
howls of the starving. It is not 
thus that real want asks; only 
professional mendicants beg thus. 
It is a criminal liberality which 
has caused this, althongh many 
who here scatter gifts think they 
are doing a good work. 
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In Gudbrandsdalen, which is 
especially frequented by beggars, 
a notice is set up, signed by the 
two ministers at Vaage, which re- 
quests travellers to give nothing 
to beggars, but to put their alms 
in boxes placed along the road for 
the purpose. The notice is in the 
Norwegian and English languages. 
The Norwegian copy seems quite 
superfluous; the English one 
would suffice, if it is of any use 
at all, which seems doubtful. If 
the Norwegian Government, espe- 
cially the Storthing of Christiania, 
which possesses a certain self-con- 
sciousness, would do something 
better suited to the proud Nor- 
wegians than many other of their 
proceedings (I will only allude to 
what was accomplished two years 
ago by the Jaabeks and their as- 
sistants against higher education), 
it would be the energetic suppres- 
sion of begging at Gudbrands- 
dalen. ° 

In the centre of this beautiful 
valley stands a large prison. It 
contains the harvest of what has 
been sown, not far off, by begging. 
If the ugly picture of the lounging, 
ragged, howling hordes along the 
road through Gudbrandsdalen tells 
us that it would be desirable to 
take steps against it, the iron- 
barred house loudly enforces the 
lesson : ‘It is a moral duty for 
Norway to exterminate the dan- 
gerous weeds which tourists carry 
to her mountains and valleys.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A FINAL EFFORT. 


MicHakt’s fear of meeting the 
Tartars in the plains beyond the 
Baraba was by no means un- 
grounded. The fields, trodden 
down by horses’ hoofs, afforded 
but too clear evidence that their 
hordes had passed that way; the 
same, indeed, might be said of these 
barbarians that has been said of 
the Turks, ‘ The grass over which 
the Turk passes never revives.’ 
Michael saw at once that in 
traversing this country the great- 
est precaution was necessary. 
Wreaths of smoke curling up- 
wards on the horizon showed that 
huts and hamlets were still burn- 
ing. Had these been fired by the 
advance guard, or had the emir’s 
army already advanced beyond the 
boundaries of the province? Was 
Feofar-Khan himself inthe govern- 
ment of Yeniseisk? Michael could 


settle on no line of action until 


these questions were answered. 
Was the country so deserted that 
he could not discover a single 
Siberian to enlighten him on these 
points ? 

Michael rode on for two versts 
without meeting a human being 
on the road. He looked carefully 
on both sides for some house 
which had not been deserted. 
Every one was tenantless. 

One hut, however, which he 
could just see between the trees, 
was still smoking. As he ap- 
proached he perceived, at some 


yards from the ruins of the buili. 
ing, an old man surrounded ly 
weeping children. A woman stil 
young, evidently his daughter ani 
the mother of the poor children, 
kneeling on the ground, was gazing 
on the scene of desolation. She 
had at her breast a baby but a fev 
months old; shortly she woul 
have not even that nourishmet 
to give it. Ruin and desolation 
were all around ! 

Michael approached the oll 
man. 

‘Will you answer me a fer 
questions ? he asked. 

‘ Speak,’ replied the old man. 

‘Have the Tartars passed thi 
way? 

‘Yes; for my house is i 
flames.’ 

‘Was it an army or a detach- 
ment? 

‘An army ; for, as far as you 
eye can reach, our fields are lal 
waste.’ 

‘Commanded by the emir? 

‘By the emir; for the Obi 
waters are red.’ 

‘Has Feofar-Khan enteri 
Tomsk ? 

* He has.’ 

‘Do you know whether th 
Tartars have entered Kolyvan? 

‘No; for Kolyvan does nt 
yet burn.’ 

‘Thanks, friend. Can I 
anything for you and yours? 

‘ Nothing.’ 

* Good-bye.’ 

‘ Farewell.’ 

And Michael, having presentel 
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five-and-twenty roubles to the 
unfortunate woman, who had not 
even strength to thank him, put- 
ting spurs to his horse, once more 
set forward. 

One thing he knew: he must 
not pass through Tomsk. To go 
to Kolyvan, which the Tartars 
had not yet reached, was possible. 
Yes, that is what he must do; 
there he must prepare himself for 
another long stage. There was 
nothing for it but, having crossed 
the Obi, to take the Irkutsk road 
and avoid Tomsk. 

This new route decided on, 
Michael must not delay an in- 
stant. Nor did he, but, putting 
his horse into a steady gallop, he 
took the road towards the left 
bank of the Obi, which was still 
forty versts distant. Would there 
be a ferry-boat there, or should 
he, finding that the Tartars had 
destroyed all the boats on the river, 
be obliged to swim across ? 

As to his horse, it was by this 
time pretty well worn out, and 
Michael intended to make it per- 
form this stage only, and then to 
exchange it for a fresh one at Koly- 
van. Kolyvan would be like a 
fresh starting-point, for on leaving 
that town his journey would take 
anew form. So long as he tra- 
versed a devastated country the 
difficulties must be very great; 
but if, having avoided Tomsk, he 
could resume the road to Irkutsk 
across the province of Yeniseisk, 
which was not yet laid waste, he 
would finish his journey in a few 
days, 

_ Night came on, bringing with 
it refreshing coolness after the 
heat of the day. At midnight 
the steppe was profoundly dark. 
The wind, having completely 
fallen at sunset, left the air per- 
fectly still. The sound of the 
horse’s hoofs alone was heard on 
the road, except when, every now 
and then, its master spoke a few 
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encouraging words. In such dark- 
ness as this great care was neces- 
sary lest he should leave the road, 
bordered by pools and streams, 
tributaries of the Obi. 

Michael therefore advanced as 
quickly as was consistent with 
safety. He trusted no less to the 
excellence of his eyes, which pene- 
trated the gloom, than to the well- 
proved sagacity of his horse. 

Just as Michael dismounted to 
discover the exact direction of the 
road, he seemed to hear a con- 
fused murmuring sound from the 
west. It was like the noise of 
horses’ hoofs at some distance on 
the parched ground. 

Michael listened attentively, 
putting his ear to the ground. 

‘It is a detachment of cavalry 
coming by the road from Omsk,’ 
he said to himself. ‘They are 
marching very quickly, for the 
noise is increasing. Are they 
Russians or Tartars ? 

Michael again listened. 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘ they are at a 
sharp trot. In ten minutes they 
will be here. My horse cannot 
outstrip them. Ifthey are Rus- 
sians I will join them ; if Tartars 
I must avoid them. But how? 
Where can I hide in this steppe? 

Michael gave a look round, and, 
his eye penetrating the darkness, 
discovered a confused mass at a 
hundred paces before him on the 
left of the road. 

‘There is a copse!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘To take refuge there 
is perhaps to run the risk of being 
caught, if they are in search of 
me; but [ have no choice.’ 

In a few moments Michael, 
dragging his horse by the bridle, 
reached a little larch - wood, 
through which the road lay. Be- 
yond this it was destitute of trees, 
and wound among bogs and pools, 
separated by dwarfed bushes, 
whins, and heather. The ground 
on either side was quite impracti- 
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cable, and the detachment must 
necessarily pass through the wood. 
They were pursuing the high-road 
to Irkutsk. Plunging in about 
forty feet, he was stopped by a 
stream running under the brush- 
wood. But the shadow was so 
deep that Michael ran no risk 
of being seen, unless the wood 
should be carefully searched. He 
therefore led his horse to the 
stream and fastened him to a 
tree, returning to the edge of the 
road to listen and ascertain with 
what sort of people he had to do. 

Michael had scarcely taken up 
his position behind a group of 
larches when a confused light 
appeared, above which glared 
brighter lights waving about in 
the shadow. 

‘ Torches !’ said he to himself. 

And he drew quickly back, 
gliding like a savage into the 
thickest part of the underwood. 

As they approached the wood 
the horses’ pace was slackened. 
The horsemen were probably 
lighting up the road with the 
intention of examining every 
turn. 

Michael feared this, and in- 
stinctively drew near to the bank 
of the stream, ready to plunge in 
if necessary. 

Arrived at the top of the wood, 
the detachment halted. The 
horsemen dismounted. There 
\were about fifty. A dozen of 
them carried torches, lighting up 
the road for some distance. 

By watching their preparations 
Michael found to his joy that the 
detachment were not thinking of 
visiting the copse, but only bi- 
vouacking near, to rest their horses 
and allow the men to take some 
refreshment. 

The horses were soon unsaddled, 
and began to graze on the thick 
grass which carpeted the ground. 
The men meantime stretched 
themselves by the side of the road, 
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and partook of the provisions 
they produced from their knap. 
sacks, 

Michael’s self-possession had 
never deserted him, and creeping 
amongst the high grass he en- 
deavoured not only to examine 
the new-comers, but to hear what 
they said. It was a detachment 
from Omsk, composed of Usbeck 
horsemen, a race of the Mongo- 
lian type, who are very numerous 
in Tartary. These men, well built, 
above the medium height, rough, 
and wild-featured, wore on their 
heads the ‘ talpak,’ or black sheep- 
skin cap, and on their feet 
yellow high-heeled boots with 
turned-up toes, like the shoes of 
the Middle Ages. Their tunics, 
of calico padded with raw cotton, 
were close-fitting, and confined at 
the waist by a leathern belt 
braided with red. They were 
armed defensively with a shield, 
and offensively with a curved 
sword, a long cutlass, and a flint- 
lock musket slung at the saddle 
bow. From their shoulders hung 
gay-coloured cloaks, 

The horses, which were feeding 
at liberty at the edge of the wood, 
were, like their masters, of the 
Usbeck race. They could be per- 
fectly seen by the light the torches 
threw under the branches of the 
larches. These animals are rather 
smaller than the Turcomanian 
horses, but are possessed of re 
markable strength, and know n0 
other pace than the gallop. 

This detachment was com- 
manded by a ‘pendja-baschi ; 
that is to say, a commander of 
fifty men, having under him 4 
‘deh-baschi,’ or simple commander 
often men. These two officers 
wore helmets and half coats-of- 
mail ; little trumpets fastened to 
their saddle-bows were the dis 
tinctive signs of their rank. 

The pendja-baschi had been 
obliged to let his men rest, fa- 
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tigued with a long stage. He and 
the second officer, smoking ‘beng,’ 
the leaf of the hemp which forms 
the base of the ‘ haschisch,’ used 
so generally by Asiatics, strolled 
up and down the wood, so that 
Michael, without being seen, could 
catch and understand their con- 
versation, which was spoken in 
the Tartar language. 

Michael’s attention was singu- 
larly excited by the very first 
words they uttered. 

In fact it was of him they were 
speaking. 

‘This courier cannot be much 
in advance of us,’ said the pendja- 
baschi; ‘and, on the other hand, 
it is absolutely impossible that he 
can have followed any other route 
than that of the Baraba.’ 

‘Who knows if he has left 
Omsk? replied the deh-baschi. 
‘Perhaps he is still hidden insome 
house in the town.’ 

‘That is to be wished, cer- 
tainly. Colonel Ogareff would 
have no fear then that the de- 
spatches of which this courier is 
evidently the bearer should ever 
teach their destination.’ 

‘They say that he is a native, 
a Siberian,’ resumed the deh- 
baschi. ‘If so, he must be well 
acquainted with the country, and 
it is possible that he has left the 
Irkutsk road, depending on re- 
joining it later.’ 

‘But then we should be in ad- 
vance of him,’ answered the pend- 
ja-baschi ; ‘for we left Omsk with- 
inan hour after his departure, and 
have since followed the shortest 
road with all the speed of which 
our horses are capable. He has 
therefore eitherremained in Omsk, 
or we shall arrive at Tomsk before 
him, so as to cut off his retreat ; 
and in either case he will not 
reach Irkutsk.’ 

‘A rugged woman, that old 
Siberian, who is evidently his 
mother,’ said the deh-baschi. 
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At this remark Michael’s heart 
beat violently. 

‘Yes,’ answered the pendja- 
baschi. ‘ She stuck to it well that 
the pretended merchant was not 
her son, but it was too late. 
Colonel Ogareff was not to be 
taken in ; and, as he said, he will 
know how to make the old witch 
speak when the time comes.’ 

These words were so many 
dagger-thrusts for Michael. He 
was known to be a courier of the 
Czar! A detachment of horsemen 
on his track could not fail to cut 
him off. And, worst of all, his 
mother was in the hands of the 
Tartars, and the cruel Ogareff had 
undertaken to make her speak 
when he wished ! 

Michael well knew that the 
brave Siberian would not speak, 
and that she would sacrifice her 
life for him. 

Michael had fancied that he 
could not hate Ivan Ogareff more 
than he had hated him up to this 
moment, and yet a fresh tide of 
hate now rose in his heart. The 
wretch who had betrayed his 
country now threatened to tor- 
ture his mother. 

The conversation between the 
two officers continued, and Mi- 
chael understood that an engage- 
ment was imminent in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kolyvan, between 
the Muscovite troops coming from 
the north and the Tartars. A 
small Russian force of two thou- 
sand men, reported to have reach- 
ed the lower course of the Obi, 
were advancing by forced marches 
towards Tomsk. If such was 
the case, this force, which would 
soon find itself engaged with 
the main body of Feofar-Khan’s 
army, would be inevitably over- 
whelmed, and the Irkutsk road 
would be in the entire possession 
of the invaders. 

As to himself, Michael learnt, 
by some words from the pendja- 
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baschi, that a price was set on 
his head, and that orders had 
been given to take him dead or 
alive. 

It was necessary, therefore, to 
get the start of the Usbeck horse- 
men on the Irkutsk road, and put 
the Obi between himself and 
them. But to do that, he must 
escape before the camp was broken 
up. 
His determination taken, Mi- 
chael prepared to execute it. 

Indeed the halt would not be 
prolonged, and the pendja-baschi 
did not intend to give his men 
more than an hour’s rest, although 
their horses could not have been 
changed for fresh ones since 
Omsk, and must be as much fati- 
gued, and for the samereasons, as 
that of Michael Strogoff. 

There was not a moment to 
lose. It was within an hour of 
morning. It was needful to pro- 
fit by the darkness, which would 
be soon dispersed by the dawn, to 
leave the little wood and dash 
along the road; but although 
night favoured it, the success of 
such a flight appeared to be al- 
most impossible. 

Not wishing to do anything at 
random, Michael took time for 
reflection, carefully weighing the 
chances for and against him, so 
as to have the best in his 
hand. 

\From the situation of the 
place the result was this—that 
he could not escape through the 
back of the wood, the stream which 
bordered it being not only deep, but 
very wide and muddy. Great furze 
bushes too rendered it absolutely 
impassable. Beneath this thick 
water was a slimy bog, on which 
the foot could not rest. Besides, 
beyond the stream the bushes 
covering the ground would have 
offered great difficulties to a rapid 
flight. The alarm once given, 
Michael, pursued and hemmed in, 
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must inevitably fall into the hands 
of the Tartar horsemen. 

There was only one way open, 
the high-road. To endeavour to 
reach it by creeping round the 
edge of the wood, without attract- 
ing attention, accomplish a quarter 
of a verst without being seen, 
and then to gallop at headlong 
speed, required all the remaining 
strength and energy of his noble 
steed. Too probably it would 
fall dead on reaching the banks of 
the Obi, when either by boat or 
by swimming, should other means 
of transport fail, he must cross 
this important river. Such was 
what Michael had before him. 

His energy and courage in- 
creased in sight of danger. 

His life, his mission, the honour 
of his country, perhaps the safety 
of his mother, were at stake. He 
could not hesitate. 

There was not another moment 
to be lost. Already there was 
a slight movement among the 
men of the detachment. A few 
horsemen were strolling up and 
down the road in front of the 
wood. The rest were still lying 
at the foot of the trees, but their 
horses were gradually collecting 
towards the centre of the wood. 

Michael had at first thought of 
seizing one of these horses, but he 
recollected that, of course, they 
would he as fatigued as his own. 
It was better to trust to his own 
brave steed, which had already 
rendered him such important ser- 
vice. The good animal, hidden 
behind a thicket, had escaped 
the sight of the Usbecks. They, 
besides, had not penetrated so far 
into the wood. 

Michael crawled up to his horse 
through the grass, and found him 
lying down. He patted and spoke 
gently to him, and managed to 
taise him without noise. 

Fortunately enough, the torches 
were entirely consumed, and now 
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went out, the darkness being still 

rofound, at least under shelter 
of the larches. After replacing the 
bit, Michael looked to his girths 
and stirrups, and began to lead his 


horse quietly away by the bridle. 
The intelligent animal, as if he 
understood what was required of 
him, followed his master without 
even making the least neigh. 
However, a few Usbeck horses 
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raised their heads, and began to 
wander towards the edge of the 
wood. 

Michael held his revolver in 
his right hand, ready to blow out 


the brains of the first Tartar who 
should approach him. But hap- 
pily the alarm was not given, and 
he was able to gain the angle 
made by the wood to the right 
where it joined the road. 
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To avoid being seen, Michael’s 
intention was not to mount until 
the last moment, and only after 
turning a corner some two hun- 
dred feet from the wood. 

Unfortunately, just at the mo- 
ment that he was issuing from the 
wood, an Usbeck’s horse, scenting 
him, neighed and began to trot 
along the road. 

His master ran to catch him, 
and seeing a shadowy form 
moving in the dim light, ‘ Look 
out !’ he shouted. 

At the cry, all the men of the 
bivouac jumped up, and ran to 
seize their horses. 

Michael could only leap on his 
steed, and gallop away. 

The two officers of the detach- 
ment urged on their men to follow. 

But Michael was already in the 
saddle. 

At that moment he heard a 
report, and felt a ball pass through 
his tunic. 

Without turning his head, with- 
out replying, he spurred on, and, 
clearing the brushwood with a 
tremendous bound, he galloped at 
full speed in the direction of the 
Obi. 

The Usbecks’ horses being un- 
saddled gave him a small start of 
them, but they could not be long 
in setting off in pursuit of him; 
and indeed in less than two mi- 
nutes after he left the wood he 
heaxd the tramp of several horses 
which were gradually gaining on 
him. 

Day was now beginning to 
break, and objects at some dis- 
tance were becoming visible. 

Michael turned his head, and 
perceived a horseman rapidly ap- 
proaching him. 

It was the deh-baschi. Being 
better mounted, this officer had 
distanced his detachment, and 
threatened to come up with the 
fugitive. 

Without drawing rein, Michael 
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extended his revolver, and took a 

moment's aim. The Usbeck officer, 

hit in the breast, rolled on the 
und. 

But the other horsemen fol- 
lowed him closely, and without 
waiting to assist the deh-baschi, 
exciting each other by their shouts, 
digging their spurs into their 
horses’ sides, they gradually di- 
minished the distance between 
themselves and Michael. 

For half an hour only was the 
latter able to keep out of range of 
the Tartars, but he well knew that 
his horse was becoming weaker, 
and dreaded every instant that he 
would stumble never to rise again. 

It was now light, although the 
sun had not yet risen above the 
horizon. 

Two versts distant could be 
seen a pale line bordered by a few 
trees. 

This was the Obi, which flows 
from the south-west to the north- 
east, the surface almost level with 
the ground, its bed being but the 
steppe itself. 

veral times shots were fired 
at Michael, but without hitting 
him, and several times too he dis- 
charged his revolver on those of 
the soldiers who pressed him too 
closely. Each time an Usbeck 
rolled on the ground, midst cries 
of rage from his companions. 

But this pursuit could only ter- 
minate to Michael’s disadvantage. 
His horse was almost exhausted, 
and yet he managed to bring him 
to the bank of the river. 

The Usbeck detachment was 
now not more than fifty paces be- 
hind him. 

The Obi was deserted—not a 
boat of any description which 
ceuld take him over the water! 

‘ Courage, my brave horse ! cried 
Michael. ‘Come! A last effort!’ 

And he plunged into the river, 
which here was half a verst in 
width. 
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It would have been difficult to 
stand against the current—indeed, 
Michael's horse could get no foot- 
ing. He must therefore swim 
across the river, although it was 
rapid as a torrent. To attempt it 
even showed Michael's marvellous 
courage. 

The soldiers had reached the 
bank, but hesitated to plunge 
in. 
At that moment the pendja- 
baschi seized his musket and took 
aim at Michael, whom he could see 
in the middle of the stream. The 
shot was fired,and Michael’s horse, 
struck in the side, was borne away 
by the current. 

His master, speedily disen- 
tangling himself from his sstir- 
rups, struck out boldly for the 
shore, In the midst ofa hailstorm 
of balls he managed to reach the 
opposite side, and disappeared in 
the rushes which covered that 
bank of the Obi. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
THE RIVALS. 


MICHAEL was now in compara- 
tive safety, though his situation 
was still terrible. 

Now that the faithful animal 
who had so bravely borne him 
had met his death im the waters 
of the river, how was he to con- 
tinue his journey ? 

He was on foot, without pro- 
visions, in a country devastated 
by the invasion, overrun by the 
emir’s scouts, and still at a consi- 
derable distance from the place he 
was striving to reach. 

‘ By Heaven, I will get there!’ 
he exclaimed, in reply to all the 
reasons for faltering. ‘God will 
protect our sacred Russia.’ 

Michael was out of reach of the 
Usbeck horsemen. They had not 
dared to pursue him through the 
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river, and must besides have 
thought he was drowned, for after 
his disappearance beneath the wa- 
ter they had seen nothing more of 
him. 

But Michael, creeping up among 
the gigantic rushes, had reached a 
higher part of the bank, though 
not without difficulty, for the thick 
mud deposited by the overflowing 
of the water made it slippery in 
the extreme. 

Once on more solid ground 
Michael] stopped to consider what 
he should do next. He wished to 
avoid Tomsk, now occupied by the 
Tartar troops. Nevertheless he 
must reach some town, or at least 
a post-house, where he could pro- 
cure a horse. A horse once found, 
he would throw himself out of the 
beaten track, and not again take 
to the Irkutsk road until in the 
neighbourhood of Krasnoiarsk. 
From that place, if he was quick, 
he hoped to find the way still 
open, and he intended to go 
through the Lake Baikal pro- 
vinees in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, 

Michael began by going east- 
ward, 

By following the course of the 
Obi two verste further, a pic- 
turesque little town lying on a 
small hill is reached. A few 
churches, with Byzantine cupolas 
coloured green and gold, stand up 
against the gray sky. 

This is Kolyvan, where the of- 
ficers and people employed at 
Kamsk and other towns take re- 
fuge during the summer from the 
unhealthy climate of the Baraba. 
According to the latest news ob- 
tained by the Czar’s courier, Ko- 
lyvan could not be yet in the 
hands of the invaders. The Tartar 
troops, divided in two columns, 
had marched to the left on Omsk, 
to the right on Tomsk, neglecting 
the intermediate country. 

Michael Strogoff’s plan was sim- 
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ply this—to reach Kolyvan before 
the arrival of the Usbeck horse- 
men, who would ascend the left 
bank of the Obi. There, even if 
he had to pay ten times more than 


they were worth, he would pro- 
cure clothes and a horse, and 
resume the road to Irkutsk across 
the southern steppe. 

It was now three o'clock in the 
morning. The neighbourhood of 
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Kolyvan was very still, and ap- 
peared to have been totally aban- 
doned. The country population 
had evidently fled to the north- 
wards, to the province of Yeni- 


seisk, dreading the invasion, 
which they could not resist. 
Michael was walking at a rapid 
pace towards Kolyvan, when dis- 
tant firing struck his ear. He 
stopped, and clearly distinguished 
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the dull roar of artillery, and above 
it a crisp rattle which could not 
be mistaken. 

‘It is cannon, and musketry ’” 
said he. ‘The little Russian 
body is engaged with the Tartar 
army! Pray Heaven that I may 
arrive at Kolyvan before them !’ 

Michael was not mistaken. The 
firing became gradually louder, 
and soon to the left of Kolyvan 
a mist collected on the horizon— 
not smoke, but those great white 
clouds produced by discharges of 
artillery. 

The Usbeck horsemen had 
stopped on the left of the Obi, 
to await the result of the battle. 

On this side Michuel had no- 
thing to fear as he hastened to- 
wards the town. 

In the mean while the firing 
increased, and became sensibly 
nearer. It was no longer a con- 
fused roar, but distinct reports. 
At the same time the smoke par- 
tially cleared, and it became evi- 
dent that the combatants were 
rapidly moving southwards. It 
appeared that Kolyvan was to be 
attacked on the north side. But 
would the Russians defend it 
against the Tartar troops, and 
would they endeavour to retake 
it from the soldiers of Feofar- 
Khan? It being impossible to 
decide this point, Michael became 
greatly perplexed. 

He was not more than halfa 
verst from Kolyvan, when he ob- 
served flames shooting up among 
the houses of the town, and the 
steeple of a church fell in the 
midst of clouds of smoke and fire. 

Was the struggle then in Koly- 
van? Michael was compelled to 
think so. It was evident that 
Russians and Tartars were fight- 
ing in the streets of the town. 
Was this a time to seek refuge 
there? Would he not run a risk 
of being taken prisoner? Should 
he succeed in escaping from Koly- 
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van, as he had escaped from 
Omsk? All these contingencies 
presented themselves to his mind. 
He hesitated and stopped a mo- 
ment. Would it not be better to 
try, even on foot, to reach some 
small town, such as Diachinks or 
another, and there procure a horse 
at any price? This was the only 
thing to be done; and Michael, 
leaving the banks of the Obi, 
went forward to the right of 
Kolyvan. 

The firing had now increased 
in violence. Flames soon sprang 
up on the left of the town. Fire 
was devouring one entire quarter 
of Kolyvan. 

Michael was running on across 
the steppe, endeavouring to gain 
the covert of some trees, when 
a detachment of Tartar cavalry 
appeared on the right. 

He dared not continue in that 
direction. The horsemen ad- 
‘vanced rapidly towards the town, 
and it would have been difficult 
to escape them. 

Suddenly, in a thick clump of 
trees, he saw an isolated house, 
which it would be possible to 
reach before he was perceived. 

Michael had no choice but to 
run there, hide himself, and ask 
or take something to recruit his 
strength, for he was exhausted 
with hunger and fatigue. 

He accordingly ran on towards 
this house, still about half a verst 
distant. As he approached, he 
could see that it was a telegraph- 
office. Two wires left it in 
westerly and easterly directions, 
and a third went towards Koly- 
van. 

It was to be supposed that 
under the circumstances this sta- 
tion was abandoned ; but even if 
it was, Michael could take refuge 
there, and wait till nightfall, if 
necessary, to again set out across 
the steppe, covered with Tartar 
scouts, 
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Michael ran up to the door, and 
pushed it open. 

A single person was in the room 
whence the telegraphic messages 
were despatched. 

This was a clerk, calm, phlegm- 
atic, indifferent to all that was 
passing outside. Faithful to his 
post, he waited behind his little 
wicket until the public claimed 
his services. 

Michael ran up to him, and in 
a voice broken by fatigue, ‘ What 
do you know ? he asked. 

‘ Nothing,’ answered the clerk, 
smiling. 

‘ Are the Russians and Tartars 
engaged ? 

‘ They say so,’ 

‘ But who are the victors ?” 

‘I don’t know.’ 

Such calmness, such indiffer- 
ence, in the midst of these terri- 
ble events, was scarcely credible. 

‘ And is not the wire cut? said 
Michael. 

‘It is cut between Kolyvan and 
Krasnoiarsk, but it is still work- 
ing between Kolyvan and the 
Russian frontier.’ 

‘ For the government?’ 

‘For the government, when it 
thinks proper. For the public, 
when they pay. ‘Ten copecks a 
word, whenever you like, sir!’ 

Michael was about to reply to 
this strange clerk that he had no 
message to send, that he only 
imp)vred a little bread and water, 
when the door of the house was 
again thrown open. 

Thinking that it was invaded 
by Tartars, Michael made ready to 
leap out of the window, when two 
men only entered the room who 
had nothing of the Tartar soldier 
about them. 

One of them held a despatch, 
written in pencil, in his hand, and, 
passing the other, he hurried up 
to the wicket of the imperturbable 
clerk. 

In these two men Michael re- 
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cognised with astonishment, which 
every one will understand, two 
personages of whom he was not 
thinking at all, and whom he had 
never expected to see again. 

They were the two reporters, 
Harry Blount and Alcide Jolivet, 
no longer travelling companions, 
but rivals, enemies, now that they 
were working on the field of battle. 

They had left Ichim only a few 
hours after the departure of Mi- 
chael Strogoff, and they had ar- 
rived at Kolyvan before him, by 
following the same road, in con- 
sequence of his losing three days 
on the banks of the Irtych. 

And now, after being both pre- 
sent at the engagement between 
the Russians and Tartars before 
the town, they had left just as 
the struggle broke out in the 
streets, and ran to the telegraph- 
office, so as to send off their rival 
despatches to Europe, and forestall 
each other in their report of events. 

Michael stood aside in the 
shadow, and without being seen 
himself he could see and hear all 
that was going on. He would 
now hear interesting news, and 
would find out whether or not he 
could enter Kolyvan. 

Blount, having distanced his 
companion, took possession of 
the wicket, whilst Alcide Jolivet, 
contrary to his usual habit, 
stamped with impatience. 

‘Ten copecks a word,’ said the 
clerk, as he took the despatch. 

Blount deposited a pile of rou- 
bles on the shelf, whilst his rival 
looked on with a sort of stupe- 
faction. 

‘Good,’ said the clerk. 

And with the greatest coolness 
in the world he began to tele- 
graph the following despatch : 

* Daily Telegraph, London. 
‘From Kolyvan, Government of Omsk, 
Siberia, 6th August. 

‘ Engagement between Russian 

and Tartar troops.’ 
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The reading was in a distinct 
voice, so that Michael heard all 
that the English correspondent 
was sending to his paper. 

‘ Russian troops repulsed with 
great loss. Tartars entered Koly- 
van to-day.’ 

These words ended the de- 
spatch. 

‘My turn now,’ cried Alcide 
Jolivet, anxious to send off his 
despatch, addressed to his cousin 
in the Faubourg Montmartre. 

But that was not Blount’s idea, 
who did not intend to give up the 
wicket, but have it in his power 
to send off the news just as 
the events occurred. He would 
therefore not make way for his 
companion. 

‘But you have finished!’ ex- 
claimed Jolivet. 

‘T have not finished,’ returned 
Harry Blount quietly. 

And he proceeded to write some 
sentences, which he handed in to 
the clerk, who read out in his 
calm voice, 

‘John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown ; 
A trainband captain eke was he 
Of famous London town.’ 


Harry Blount was telegraphing 
some verses learned in his child- 
hood, in order to employ the time, 
and not give up his place to his 


rival. It would perhaps cost his 
paper some thousands of roubles, 
but it would be the first informed. 
France could wait. 

Jolivet’s fury may be imagined, 
though under any other cireum- 
stances he would have thought it 
fair warfare. Heeven endeavoured 
to force the clerk to take his de- 
spatch in preference to that of his 
rival, 

‘It is that gentleman’s right,’ 
answered the clerk coolly, point- 
ing to Blount, and smiling in the 
most amiable manner. 

And he continued faithfully to 
transmit to the Daily Telegraph 
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the well-known verses of the poet 
Cowper. 

Whilst he was working Blount 
walked to the window and, his 
field-glass to his eyes, watched all 
that was going on in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kolyvan, so as to 
complete his information. 

In afew minutes he resumed 
his place at the wicket, and added 
to his telegram : 

‘Two churches are in flames. 
The fire appears to gain on the 
right. 


“John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 
* Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen.’ ”’ 


Alcide Jolivet would have liked 
just to strangle the honourable 
correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph. 

He again interrupted the clerk, 
who, quite unmoved, merely re- 
plied, 

‘It is his right, sir, it is his 
right—at ten copecks a word.’ 

And he telegraphed the fol- 
lowing news, just brought him by 
Blount : 

‘ Russian fugitives are escaping 
from the town. 

“ Away went Gilpin—who but he? 
His fame seon spread around : 
‘He carries weight! he rides a race! 
"Tis for a thousand pound !"”’ 

And Blount turned roand with 
a quizzical look at his rival. 

Alcide Jolivet fumed. 

In the mean while Harry Blount 
had returned to the window, but 
this time, his attention being 
no doubt diverted by the interest 
of the scene before him, he pro- 
longed his absence too long. 
Therefore, when the clerk had 
finished telegraphing the last lines 
dictated by Blount, Alcide Jolivet 
noiselessly took his place at the 
wicket, and, just as his rival had 
done, after quietly depositing a 
respectable pile of roubles on the 
shelf, he delivered his despatch, 
which the clerk read aloud : 
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* Madeleine Jolivet, 10 Faubourg Mont- 
martre, Paris. 
‘From Kolyvan, Government of Omsk, 
Siberia, 6th August. 
‘Fugitives are escaping from 
the town. Russians defeated. 
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Dans Paris!” 
Imitating his rival, Alcide 

Jolivet had used a merry refrain 
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Fiercely pursued by the Tartar 
cavalry.’ 

And as Harry Blount returned 
he heard Jolivet completing his 
telegram by singing in a mocking 
tone : 


‘Hallo !’ said Harry Blount. 

‘ Just so,’ answered Jolivet. 

In the mean time the situation 
of Kolyvan was alarming in the 
extreme. The battle was raging 
nearer, and the firing was incessant. 
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At that moment the telegraph- 
house shook to its foundations. 

A shell had made a hole in 
the wall, and a cloud of dust 
filled the office. 

Alcide was just finishing writ- 
ing these lines : 

‘ Joufflu comme une pomme, 
Qui, sans un sou comptant—’ 


But to stop, dart on the shell, 
seize it in both hands, throw it 
out of the window, and return to 
the wicket, was only the affair of 
a moment. 

Five seconds 
burst outside. 

But continuing to draw up his 
telegram with the greatest pos- 
sible coolness, Alcide wrote : 

‘ A six-inch shell has just blown 
up the wall of the telegraph- 
office. Expecting a few more of 
the same size.’ 

Michael Strogoff had no doubt 
that the Russians were driven out 
of Kolyvan. His last resource 
was to set out across the southern 
steppe. 

Just then renewed firing broke 
out close to the telegraph-house, 
and a perfect shower of bullets 
smashed all the glass in the win- 
dows. 


later the shell 
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Harry Blount fell to the ground, 
wounded in the shoulder. 

Jolivet, even at such a mo- 
ment, was about to add this post- 
script to his despatch : 

‘Harry Blount, correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph, has fallen 
at my side, struck by a shot from 
a volley of— 
when the imperturbable clerk 
said calmly, 

‘ Sir, the wire has broken.’ 

And, leaving his wicket, he 
quietly took his hat, brushed it 
round with his sleeve, and, still 
smiling, disappeared through a 
little door which Michael had 
not before perceived. 

The house was surrounded by 
Tartar soldiers, and neither Mi- 
chael nor the reporters could 
effect their retreat. 

Alcide Jolivet, his useless de- 
spatch in his hand, had run to 
Blount, stretched on the ground, 
and ‘had bravely lifted him on 
his shoulders, with the intention 
of flying with him. He was too 
late ! 

Both were prisoners; and at 
the same time Michael, taken 
unawares as he was about to leap 
from the window, fell into the 
hands of the Tartars ! 


END OF FIRST PART. 
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THE LAST DESPATCH. 
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* L’aime est un sablier, dont la téte et le cour forment les deux capsules 


; quand l'une 
s'emplit l'autre se vide.’ C. pe Bernarp, 


Hvurrau! the Season’s past at last ; 
At last we’ve ‘done’ our pleasure. 
Dear ‘ Pater,’ if you only knew 
How much I've longed for home and you, 
Our own green lawn and leisure ! 


Our own green lawn and birds at dawn ! 
I’ve dreamed I’ve heard the thrushes— 
How often !—in the morning glow, 
When trundling home to Bolton-row 
From tiresome dusty crushes ! 


And then the pets! One half forgets 
The dear dumb friends—in Babel. 

I hope my special carp is fed ;— 

I long to see poor Nigra’s head 
Push’d at me from the stable ! 


I long to see the cob and ‘ Rob,’— 

Old Bevis and Joconda ; 
And won’t we read in ‘ Traveller’s Rest’ ! 
Home readings after all are best ;— 

I'm hoarding up Deronda ! 


T want once more your kindly store 
Of fancies quaint and funny ; 

I want your genial, shy bon-mot ; 

The Mayfair wit I mostly know 
Has more of gall than honey ! 


I’m tired, in short, of calls and balls ; 
This toujours perdrix wearies ; 
I'd rather hear your ‘ Notes on Knox’ 
(Apropos, I’ve the loveliest box 
For holding Notes and Queries /). 


A change of place would suit my case. 
You'll take me ?—on probation ? 
As ‘ Lady-help,’ then, let it be ; 
1 feel, as Lavender shall see, 
That Jams are my vocation. 
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How’s Lavender? My love to her. 

Does Briggs still flirt with Waters ? 
Has Hayslope stubb’d the common clear? 
You'll let me give some picnics, Dear, 

And ask the Vanes and Slaughters ? 


And no. You know what ‘No’ I mean— 
There’s no one yet at present : 

The Monsieur Right I have in view 

Must be a something wholly new,— 
One’s father’s far too pleasant. 


So hey, I say, for home and you ! 
Good-bye to Piccadilly ; 
Balls, beaux, and Bolton-row, adieu ! 
Expect me, Dear, at half-past two ; 
Till then,—your Own Fond—ML:-yv. 


AUSTIN DOBSON, 





ONLY AN ARTIST ; 
OR THE STORY OF MYRA CLAVERING. 

















CHAPTER I. 


‘In the first place, let me distinctly 
understand who and what this 
Mr. Brown, Jones, or Robinson is, 
before I give him the run of my 
house like a tame cat. I cannot 
have ‘my girls running about the 
country with any Mr. This or 
Mr. That, under the pretence of a 
taste forart. Kate, my dear, who 
is he? 

These sentences were pompously 
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enunciatad by Mr. Sawyer, 4 
wealthy ‘ City man,’ who had 
taken his family for the first time 
down to his country seat, a pur 
chase which he had made to sur- 
prise them, and of which he was 
not a little proud. He was par 
ticularly elated on the morning in 
question, in consequence of hav- 
ing been addressed as ‘ Squire’ by 
one of the rustics employed on 
the ‘ estate ;’ and stood imposingly 
important on the hearthrug, twitl- 
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ing his watch-chain in a manner 
which he had when anything had 
excited him, either pleasingly or 
otherwise. 

The subject of his inquiry was 
a Mr. Braybrooke, a gentleman 
stayingin the neighbourhood, who 
wandered about the lanes with a 
sketch-book, and whom the girls 
had rather unadvisedly, according 
to the judgment of Paterfamilias, 
invited to luncheon on the pre- 
vious day. He had earned the 
honour by escorting the party in 
safety by a few of the most tame 
and prosaic of milch cows, which 
the cockney fears of the young 
ladies had magnified into a herd 
of bulls. Kate Sawyer was the 
sensible daughter of the family, 
and the one upon whom had de- 
volved the management of her 
younger brothers and sisters, since 
the death of their mother some 
years previous to the date of this 
story. She was the one to whom 
Mr. Sawyer turned in his pathetic 
appeal for information with re- 
gard to the preux chevalier of the 
day before. 

‘I know nothing more of him 
than that he is an artist, and,’ she 
added after a pause, ‘that his name 
is Braybrooke.’ 

‘Only an artist,’ papa repeated, 
with aripe flavour of scorn in the 
mellow accents which flowed so- 
norously from beneath his imma- 
culate white tie. ‘Let us have 
nothing more to say to him, I beg. 
Artists are well enough in their 
way; but when it comes to—eh— 
hem—my dears, you know what 
Imean. Iam sure when it comes 
an” 

‘Cows.’ The suggestion was 
thrown in from a quarter whence 
a casual spectator of that family 
group would probably (judging 
from appearances only) have least 
expected it to proceed. It was 
indeed hazarded by the youngest 
of the party, and by one whom 
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many would have passed over 
without any particular notice, 
amongst the bevy of tall hand- 
some MissSawyers, who were now 
clinging round their father, like 


* Youthful ivy round the rugged oak ; 


comely, affectionate, buxom dam- 
sels round a somewhat apoplectic 
parent tree, whom they hugged in- 
to a premonitory choking fit, as 
they exclaimed in chorus, 

*O, no, pa dear ; we don’t want 
him for a beau. There is no fear 
of any of us taking up with an 
artist, is there, Kate? 

*I should think not indeed,’ 
was the elder sister’s reply, while 
some unorthodox remark evidently 
hovered on the lips of the ‘ little 
girl’ who had made the unexpected, 
however relevant, observation with 
regard to the milch cows. No 
one took any notice of what she 
said. She was no authority in 
that family synod ; nor would her 
outward appearance have given 
the impression that she was con- 
nected by ties of blood with the 
Sawyer family. 

Myra Clavering was a ward of 
the wealthy merchant who had 
been so curious as to the antece- 
dents of the stranger artist. She 
was, at first sight, what many 
would have called insignificant, as 
far as personal appearance went, 
for she was small and slight, with 
features not noticeable, either for 
regularity or beauty, but with a 
countenance, nevertheless, to those 
who took the trouble to study it 
in its changeful moods. She pos- 
sessed, too, a charm which is :are 
as it is fascinating, and that lay 
in the fire of her dark eyes, which 
were positively luminous when 
either her imagination or her in- 
dignation was excited. But, not- 
withstanding the possession of 
these beautiful if singular orbs, 
the young ladies of her guardian’s 
family, judging her by their own 
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standard of beauty (which, in plain 
words, was ‘ flesh and blood, and 
plenty of it’), pronounced her to 
be ‘a plain little thing enough, 
with no more idea of dressing her- 
self, my dear, than—that.’ As the 
last words were nicked off with a 
corresponding contemptuous snap- 
ping of the speaker’s finger and 
thumb, the reader will be at no 
loss to imagine how banefully 
suggestive they became in a circle 
of which Miss Kate was the oracle 
and the tutelar genius in one. 

Myra had, indeed, just arrived 
at that stage in which, for the in- 
convenient youth of the opposite 
sex, the word hobbiedehoyhood 
has been happily coined. She was 
liberated from the drudgery of the 
schoolroom; but that event had 
not been immediately followed by 
the ‘ coming out,’ which had been 
an important epoch in the lives of 
her late schoolroom companions, 
the girl-twins in the Sawyer fam- 
ily, who were much the same age 
as herself. 

These young ladies had been 
unanimous in declaring that Myra 
had ‘nothing fit to wear’ upon 
such an occasion, and strongly re- 
commended her remaining in a 
chrysalis state until her next 
quarter’s allowance should enable 
her to spread her butterfly wings, 
and to appear, if not quite ona 
par with her well-dressed compe- 
titors in the arena of conquest, at 
least, as they expressed themselves 
elegantly, ‘a credit to the house 
and to pa.’ 

‘ My next quarter’s allowance is 
already forestalled,’ Myra answer- 
ed quietly, at last, but not im- 
patiently, although the remark 
had been made for perhaps the 
fiftieth time ; for in families like 
the Sawyers, who are slow in tak- 
ing up an idea, and correspond- 
ingly chary of letting it go again 
when it is once in the toils, a 
topic of this sort, more or less 
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varied in the manner of putting 
it, is apt to goalong way. Hay- 
ing commenced an explanation, 
however, Myra, who was open as 
the day on points on which her 
peculiar position in Mr. Sawyer’s 
house had not made her sensitive, 
and therefore reticent, went on to 
say; 

‘I have not one new dress to 
buy this summer. I have plenty 
of pretty prints and the muslin 
that your father was so good as to 
give me on my birthday. I was 
more obliged to him than I can 
say for that frock ; for now I shall 
be able to keep all my money for 
myself.’ 

* How childish you are, Myra! 
And will you never leave off call- 
ing your gowns “ frocks” !—you a 
great girl now of seventeen.’ 

* Not such a great one, perhaps,’ 
replied the sprite, smiling more 
with her eyes than her lips, which 
was a way she had when amused. 
‘I am but a little thing.’ 

‘I don’t admire wasps,’ put in 
Miss Julia, who was called Judy 
in the family circle, greatly to her 
disgust and indignation, and who 
boasted of a plump round figure, 
pretty enough in its way, but 
certainly not remarkable either 
for slenderness or grace. 

‘Don’t be rude, Julia,’ said her 
elder sister sententiously. ‘We 
are all what we were made ;’ and 
she threw a side glance into the 
mirror, as she spoke, which reflect- 
ed her Juno-like form from bead 
to foot ; and Miss Sawyer, if the 
truth must be told, did not seem 
inclined to quarrel with the mould 
from which those rich and undu- 
lating outlines had been turned 
out. ‘I must say,’ she went on, 
for giving a little wholesome ad- 
vice was her hobby, ‘ I think it is 
most imprudent of you to forestall 
yourallowance. In what manner, 
may I ask, do you prop2se to 
spend all your money? 
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‘Five pounds is not so much,’ 
Myra answered, without any 
shade of bitterness in the tones 
of her eager voice, ‘and yet it 
will make me happier than a 
queen. Thank God for that five 
pounds ! 

‘Myra!’ 

‘Myra!’ 

‘Myra 

‘Myra !’ 

This was the sort of reception 
which the girl’s enthusiastic out- 
break made in the family circle of 
good-natured but prosaic beings, 
who looked upon the act of thus 
thanking the Almighty for any of 
his numberless gifts which did not 
come under the head of meat and 
drink as little short of blasphemy. 

‘I said it in earnest, and there 
was no harm in it,’ she remarked, 
after her name had been pelted at 
her in every shape of interjection- 
ary remonstrative accent. ‘We 
thank God every day for our good 
dinner; why should not I thank 
Him for what is food to my soul? 
[am going to buy colours and 
brushes, and every sort of drawing 
material, with that five pounds. 
Ihave never had anything but a 
shilling box until now ; and you 
don’t know, you cannot even ima- 
gine,’ she added, drawing a long 
breath and speaking with kind- 
ling eyes, ‘ what it will be to me, 
or you would not have wondered 
at me for saying “ Thank God !”’ 

The Miss Sawyers were indeed 
very much given to what Myra 
aptly described as ‘ wondering at 
her.’ They were not all ill-na- 
tured, but they were not capable 
of understanding Myra’s genius 
(for genius she certainly possessed, 
although it had been hitherto an 
unsuspected possession on her own 
part), or the rare sweetness and 
simplicity of her nature, which 
made her adapt herself to circum- 
stances entirely uncongenial to the 
bent of her own mind. ‘She liked 
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them all very much,’ she would 
have told you if you had ques- 
tioned her on the subject of her 
position and intimacy amongst the 
members of the family, of whom 
the head had, two years since, 
been self-appointed as Myra’s 
guardian. 

It happened thus : Mr. Sawyer, 
who was a patron of art, although 
we have heard him speak dispa- 
ragingly of artists, had been struck 
by a picture which he saw ex- 
posed for sale in a window of a 
fashionable picture-dealer, and 
had stepped in to sound the seller 
as to the price of the masterpiece. 
The price staggered him, but not 
on account ofits magnitude. One 
hundred pounds was named. The 
painting was evidently worth six ; 
at least the fact would have been 
self-evident to more educated eyes 
than those of the would-be pur- 
chaser. 

‘It is not so much, then? he 
remarked interrogatively, and at 
the same time holding his massive 
gold-rimmed spectacles a little 
aslant across his portly nose. ‘I 
thought I discerned merit in it as 
I passed ; but I am getting short- 
sighted perhaps. I detect a cer- 
tain crudeness about it on nearer 
inspection.’ 

* Indeed, sir,’ replied the dealer, 
‘that has not been pointed out as 
a fault by any other connoisseur 
who has seen the picture. To tell 
you the truth,’ he added, growing 
confidential, ‘that picture is the 
greatest bargain I have ever been 
able to offer to an old customer 
like yourself. The young man it 
belongs to is dying in a low 
lodging, and has not bread to put 
into his mouth. Nothing but 
starvation would have parted him 
and that picture, sir, for he says 
it is an heir-loom; but he’s sink- 
ing fast, and I gave him fiftydown. 
“ Take a hundred, if you can get 
it at once,” he said ; and though I 
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don’t say it’s not worth much 
more, I'll send it home to-day, 
sir, if you'll give me the cheque 
down.’ 

* T’'d like to see the poor fellow 
himself first,’ replied Mr. Sawyer 
cautiously ; for he was up to the 
tricks of the trade, as regarded 
dealing in pictures at least. 

‘I assure you it is impossible, 
Mr. Sawyer. He lodges in the 
low part of the town: infection— 
every sort of horror—the young 
ladies—let me strongly advise—’ 

But Mr. Sawyer was deaf to the 
counter-persuasion of the dealer ; 
and insisted upon his furnishing 
him with the address of the young 
man, who had no doubt been 
brought by misfortune into some 
bitter straight. 

* Let me see him, sir, and judge 
for myself, he said authorita- 
tively ; and he was soon rolling 
rapidly in a hansom over the 
badly-paved street to which he 
had been at last reluctantly di- 
rected by the dealer, who had, in 
fact, purchased the picture out 
and out for fifty pounds, and who 
had relied upon his customer's 
known passion for a bargain, 
which he had naturally supposed 
would prevent his making any 
inquiries which would tell against 
himself in the matter. There, 
however, he had reckoned with- 
out his host. Mr. Sawyer was a 
large-hearted although a shrewd 
man of business: he would give 
thousands away in charity, but it 
would have been difficult to de- 
fraud him of a penny. Stout, 
rubicund, and of somewhat pomp- 
ous aspect, he dawned, neverthe- 
less, like some beatific vision on 
the sight of the dying man, who 
was a gentleman reduced to the 
lowest state of honest poverty, 
but who, like the rich and pros- 
perous merchant before him, had 
never hitherto defrauded thesmall- 
est creditor of his due. 
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He had paid his rent with punc- 
tilious regularity ; and the shabby 
landlady, whose natural vocation 
it appeared to be to make the bur- 
den of life a little more intoler- 
able to those whom she received 
under the shelter of her roof, burst 
into tears the last time she received 
the carefully meted out shillings 
from the fragile hand of the ‘ poor 
gentleman,’ and actually made a 
gesture as though she would have 
replaced it in his palm. Human 
‘natur,’ however, was too strong 
for her, and prevailed, as she after- 
wards excused herself to herself; 
and the action, if it had been 
thought of, had been cancelled in 
the bud. 

‘ There’s the pictur,’ she added 
in vindication of her latest in- 
stinct, which did not err on the 
generous side; ‘it’s worth hun- 
dreds at the very least, and till 
that’s gone why should the widow 
and orphin be defrauded of their 
dues? 

It was the morning after this 
episode that the ‘ poor gentleman’ 
sent the eldest son of the widow 
with a note to the picture-dealer, 
who eventually, and after some 
haggling, purchased the fine pic- 
ture which had caught the eye of 
Mr. Sawyer, on his way back from 
the City to the West-end. It was 
a bargain, and he congratulated 
himself upon it, but how great a 
bargain, he was not aware; nor 
did the late possessor even know 
how priceless was the treasure he 
possessed. 

It had been left to him, appa- 
rently in irony, by an uncle whom 
he had offended, and who had 
cut him off, not with a shilling, as 
he bitterly expressed himself in a 
cruel will, but with one of the 
daubs for which he had sold his 
birthright. 

‘To my nephew Gilbert I leave 
my blessing—and the picture, 
the Titian, on the sideboard in 
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the dining-room. It is in his 
line.’ 

This sentence fell painfully on 
the ear of the young man, who 
had been from boyhood the re- 
puted heir of the miserly old man. 
He had offended his uncle by his 
love for the fine arts—by writing 
‘bits and scraps of rubbish which 
he called potry’ (so the old man 
pronounced it) for the magazines; 
but the head and front of his of- 
fending was his openly-declared 
intention of becoming profession- 
ally an artist. So the former will 
had been destroyed, and the pro- 
perty of the millionaire left to a 
distant cousin of Gilbert Claver- 
ing, who had never expected to 
possess a farthing of it. The pic- 
ture, the Titian, was the sole le- 
gacy by which the once heir found 
himself enriched on his uncle’s 
death. 

‘Cheer up, Irene! Have I not 
still you and my art? he had said, 
with a faint attempt at hilarity, 
as the beautiful Greek girl who 
had fascinated his painter’s eye 
some years before, and whom he 
had married upon that young 
lover’s Dorado of ‘nothing a 
year,’ looked up at him with 
alarm depicted in her great dark 
eyes, and asked the home ques- 
tion, in pretty foreign accents, 

‘ And what is to become of our 
child ? 

That child—as doubtless the 
reader by this time divines—was 
the Myra to whom we have just 
been introduced. She was then 
about two years old—loving and 
intelligent beyond her years, and 
she looked up to the young mother 
as the words ‘ our child’ fell from 
her lips, and stroked her cheek 
affectionately. 

‘I should like to paint you 
thus. Hold her in your arms, so, 
Trene ; let the light fall upon her 
hair—it is her one beauty, poor 
child !—it has the real Titian tint!’ 
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Myra had never been beautiful; 
and as the child of an extremely 
lovely mother, this fact drew down 
more comment than under other 
circumstances might have been 
the case; but there was a light in 
those dark eyes that reflected a 
ray unknown to the gazelle-like 
orbs of the mother. She inherit- 
ed the genius of her father, who 
might have been a great painter 
if he had earlier been permitted 
to choose his own path to fame. 
As a disappointed man, however, 
his genius seemed to fail him, 
when she was required, Danaé- 
like, to shower golden fruit into 
his arms, 

‘I cannot paint for bread,’ he 
said at last, wearily; and from 
that day his palette and brush 


‘seemed to have lost their charm. 


He plodded, indeed, patiently on, 
but the halo of poetry was lifted 
from his daydream, and he paint- 
ed, ds he said, ‘for bread.’ 

As years went on, the young 
wife’s health failed, and when 
little Myra was ten years old she 
died. Picture after picture had 
been painted and sold to procure 
the luxuries for which the Greek 
girl pined. But sunny skies and 
soft breezes were beyond the 
power of art to procure ; and with 
an untold yearning for them in 
her heart, she passed like a shadow 
from the land of clouds and fogs, 
and left her husband literally 
broken-hearted to go on his way 
alone. It was true he had the 
child, but, saving as an additional 
care, he scarcely seemed to be 
conscious of her existence, until a 
new light dawned on him: Myra 
had a taste for art. Already, with 
great skill for so young a child, 
she could prepare his palette, and 
arrange the colours and draperies 
of the lay-figures from which he 
painted so wearily (‘ poor papa !”) 
day after day with thin fingers, 
under which grew such wonderful 
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forms, which Myra gazed at with 
her luminous dark eyes. Then 
there came a time when the 
palette and brushes were discard- 
ed, and the ghastly lay-figures de- 
nuded of their pomp. Papa was 
ill. A troublesome cough hacked 
at him at night, and his eyes 
were hollow and sunken; but 
still Myra said, with a child’s 
hope, and a child’s faith in the 
everlasting fitness of things, 

‘He will be better to-morrow, 
poor papa! and he will go on 
with the big picture, and that will 
bring him plenty of money.’ 

But the big picture was not 
finished ; and ‘ poor papa’ did not 
get any better; and then came 
the time of bitter poverty, which 
drove him to sell the ‘ Titian,’ 
which he had always had a super- 
stitious feeling would be the last 
resource in his hour of direst need 
—a provision for that ‘ to-morrow’ 
which must dawn so bleakly on 
his fatherless child. 

It was at this juncture that 
Mr. Sawyer panted up the narrow 
staircase, holding on firmly to the 
balusters, and audibly exclaim- 
ing, ‘O Lord!’ as he found him- 
self landed, like an exhausted 
salmon that had been played 
warily by a skilful angler, high 
and dry, before the miserable 
lodging of the ‘ two-pair back.’ 

‘Shall I take in your card, 
sir? said the landlady, extending 
a finger and thumb, draped for 
the nonce in the only clean corner 
of the duster-apron. ‘The poor 
gentleman is a gentleman, you 
see, and he never likes to be come 
in upon sudden.’ 

‘Certainly, my good woman, 
certainly,’ replied the still-gasping 
Mr. Sawyer ; and as he extracted 
the card—with some difficulty, 
owing to his glove being much 
too long in the fingers—he took 
the opportunity of inquiring on 
his side, 
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‘And what is the gentleman’s 
name ? 

‘Laws, sir! don’t you know! 

Why, is name is Clavering. And 
it’s a good name, too, they tell 
me.’ 
‘ Clavering — Clavering !’ _re- 
peated Mr. Sawyer thoughtfully. 
‘That name seems familiar to 
me.’ 

It was not, however, a name 
that he had lately heard ‘on 
’Change ;’ and if there were earlier 
associations connected with it, 
they did not seem strong enough 
to call up any definite shape out 
of the ‘ vasty deep’ of memory in 
which Mr. Sawyer’s honest soul 
was still floundering, when he 
received, through the ‘ widow,’ a 
courteous invitation to enter the 
presence-chamber, in which the 
poor gentleman managed to pre- 
serve the aspect and bearing of a 
gentleman to the last. 

He was not alone. A little 
girl, Myra, was standing by his 
side, evidently prepared to act as 
mouthpiece should the quickly- 
failing strength of ‘poor papa’ 
render him unequal to the unex- 
pected interview with a stranger. 

‘Will you not sit down? she 
said, with a slight graceful in- 
clination of her head, and re- 
moving her eyes for an instant 
from the invalid to lift them to 
the stranger’s face. ‘ Papa is not 
very well to-day ; I am sure you 
will excuse his getting up.’ 

‘Of course, my dear, of course,’ 
answered the large man of kindly 
aspect, who seemed quite to fill 
their little room. He was so 
very different in manner and ap- 
pearance from papa, and yet she 
was sure, quite sure, he was very, 
very kind. 

To tell the truth, Mr. Sawyer 
found himself at first a little out 
of his element, There are few 
things in this world that money 
cannot do ; but the good moneyed 
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man had, in the pursuance of his 
charitable course, hit upon the 
fact that there was one thing it 
could not do. It could not make 
a gentleman of Mr. Sawyer. 

The few words addressed to 
him by that little pale thin child, 
in her faded frock (shabby it was 
not), had made him feel, what he 
recognised in his inmost heart 
generally as only a questionable 
truth, that he had never passed 
the Rubicon, on the other side of 
which that poverty-stricken child 
had not only been born, but on 
which she could continue to stand, 
even if bitter want should consign 
her to a pauper’s grave. 

Myra Clavering was a lady ; 
and the poor, wasted, almost 
hungry look of her little face 
could not mar the stamp of good 
breeding, or denude her actions 
of their natural grace. 

But if Mr. Sawyer failed, and 
signally failed, in appearing in 
that humble room on a level 
with its inmates in the matter of 
birth and breeding, he did credit 
to even a nobler part of himself, 
for he proved the honesty and 
generosity of his heart. 

Tears, indeed, found their way 
to the shrewd eyes, little accus- 
tomed to such visitors, as he 
listened to the dignified recital of 
a tale of hardship and wrong, on 
the part of one whom he plainly 
perceived to be a dying man. It 
was a plain unvarnished recital of 
the straits to which he had been 
put; and, with the exception of 
the particular mention of the 
talent by which he had earned 
his bread, nothing had been con- 
cealed, nothing exaggerated. 

‘I had spent my last shilling, 
and then I had to part with the 
picture. I knew that in so doing 
I must kill the “golden goose,”’ 
the poor gentleman added, with a 
sickly attempt at a joke; for Myra 
and I have lived upon that pic- 
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ture in imagination for weeks— 
ay, for months. Is it not so, my 
dear ? 

* Yes, papa,’ the child gravely 
replied ; ‘and we can live upon 
it still. Fifty pounds will take 
a long time to spend, will it not, 
sir ? 

This question was addressed to 
Mr. Sawyer, who was, I fear, at 
that moment engaged in a manner 
ill befitting the beatific vision to 
which I have elsewhere compared 
him ; for he was occupied in ab- 
sorbing with his silk bandanna 
the large bead-like drops which 
his unwonted exertions, his con- 
tending emotions, and the warm 
though not close atmosphere of 
the room had gathered on his 
brow. 

As soon, however, as he had 
recovered presence of mind, and 
smuggled his pocket-handkerchief 
back into his pocket, he looked at 
the ‘child with an expression half 
comic, half puzzled, as he said in 
reply to her query, 

‘ Not so long as to spend ten 
times as much, would it, my 
dear ? 

It was now Myra’s turn to look 
puzzled, which she certainly did, 
as she repeated in surprise, 

‘Ten times as much! O, no! 
But we are never likely to have 
ten times as much to spend.’ 

‘Not to spend all at once 
either ; but a little to spend and 
a little to put by; a hundred or 
so to invest—a little provision, in 
fact, for a rainy day. What do 
you say, my dear sir, to selling 
your picture to me? I will leave 
you a cheque for 500/., and pay 
the commission to our friend the 
dealer.’ 

The eyes of the sick man kin- 
died, and he raised himself for a 
moment in his chair; but the 
next he had fallen back despond- 
ingly, as the words fell from his 
lips, ‘ Unlucky to the last ! It was 
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no commission as regards my 
share in it; the picture is already 
sold.’ 

‘I know how the matter stands. 
I could have bought the picture 
of the rascal for a hundred, which 
was fifty more than he gave for 
it—and a pretty good percentage 
too—but I prefer to deal honestly 
by you, and to trust my own 
judgment in the matter. That 
picture, sir, is worth six hundred 
pounds, if it is worth one. One 
hundred I must hand over to a 
rogue; but the other five I shall 
have the satisfaction of placing in 
the hands of a gentleman. My 
dear, can you give me a pen and 
ink ? 

But before he could proceed 
further in an action which did 
him so much honour, and which 
did credit to his powers of pene- 
tration, a slight, eager, trembling 
hand was laid upon his arm, and 
with an expression in his sunken 
eyes which had not visited them 
for many a long year—the expres- 
sion of hope—the sick man said, 
in husky accents : 

‘Sir—sir! if God has indeed 
raised me up a friend at the 
eleventh hour—lI ask you, let me 
speak to you alone.’ 

‘By all means, if our little 
friend here— he turned in the 
direction to whjch Myra had 
mene in her search for writing- 
materials, but she was already 
gone. With quick native delicacy 
she had anticipated her father’s 
wish almost before it was uttered, 
and the rich merchant and the 
poor gentleman were alone. 

What passed between them it 
is unnecessary here to relate ; but 
from that hour the dying man’s 
face assumed a calm which had 
hitherto been foreign to it ; and 
a fervent ‘God bless you!’ the 
aspiration ofa grateful soul, hover- 
ed about Mr. Sawyer’s path until 
the day that the ‘ poor gentleman’ 
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left a world which had proved to 
him one of hardship and thorns, 
but in which he had battled for 
his child’s sake like a man. Myra, 
poor child, had been at the same 
time the care and the solace of 
his sick-room—the bitter-sweet 
remaining to him out of the dregs 
of the cup of life ; but, thanks to 
the beneficent stranger, the bitter 
had been extracted, the thorn 
drawn from his heart, at the 
eleventh hour. Myra would be 
no deserted friendless orphan ; 
she was to be adopted into the 
good man’s family; not as a 
humble dependent even, but in 
some sort as a child of the house. 
The promise was faithfully per- 
formed ; and incongruous as her 
presence there sometimes seemed, 
and bitterly as little things some- 
times jarred on her appreciative 
sense, she could never forget the 
deep debt of gratitude she owed 
her guardian (as the worthy man 
had taught her to call him), and 
in some measure to each member 
of his family for his sake. 

It was only on occasions like 
the one I have described in the 
opening of this tale, when his un- 
witting observations with regard 
to the social position of a ‘mere 
artist’ had stung Myra in a tender 
part, that she ventured to let her 
natural wit play harmlessly on 
any foible of his. 

The artist life—the professional 
artist life—which Mr. Clavering 
had led for many years, was @ 
secret which Myra had religiously 
preserved; and as he painted 
under an assumed name, which 
none but his most intimate friends 
were acquainted with, it was a 
secret not likely to be revealed by 
any casual slip or inadvertence. 
But none the less strong because 
forced by circumstances to run 
underground was the passion 
which Myra entertained for her 
father’s beloved art. It was to 
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her as the breath of that inner 
life of which every born artist or 
poet is conscious, with which ‘a 
stranger intermeddleth not.’ 

She did not expect sympathy 
in such things from ‘ the girls,’ 
who were the companions, without 
being the friends, of her youth ; 
but she experienced no morbid 
craving for such sympathy. ‘ They 
were different,’ was her own men- 
tal solving of the problem which 
she sometimes proposed to herself. 
Handsomer, livelier, more full of 
animal buoyancy of spirits, she 
silently acknowledged them to be; 
but she was conscious also that in 
the difference between them and 
herself, the advantages were not 
all with them. She felt that they 
‘wondered at her,’ when in mo- 
ments of unusual excitement she 
gave expression to such senti- 
ments as those recorded ; but she 
did not altogether dislike it ; she 
would have had far greater objec- 
tion to a forced intimacy and 
confidences which would have 
had for all end and aim the differ- 
ent fascinations of the respective 
‘beaux’ of the Miss Sawyers. 

The advent of a real live artist 
into the neighbourhood of Beau- 
voir Lodge, which was the name 
of Mr. Sawyer’s ‘country seat,’ 
had been a great event for Myra, 
and one of sufficient magnitude to 
swallow up all interest in a much 
greater event, according to the 
Sawyer creed—the expected ar- 
rival of the young lord of the 
neighbouring manor, on the occa- 
sion of his coming of age. 

The ‘ Manor House,’ of which 
he was then to take possession, 
was a fine rambling pile of build- 
ing, many centuries old, and 
standing in the centre of a magni- 
ficent estate which joined the 
Beauvoir property. The young 
heir, who was so soon to take up 
his residence there, had only 
visited his demesne at rare inter- 


vals, his father having conceived 
an aversion to the place upon the 
death of his wife, soon after which 
event he had received an unex- 
pected acquisition of fortune, and 
left the Manor House ‘ for good 
and all,’ as the country people 
were wont to describe their late 
Squire’s departure from among 
them. 

This Squire Harcourt, however, 
had been dead more than a year, 
and a far more interesting indi- 
vidual had succeeded to his for- 
tune and estates—his only son 
Alexander, or ‘ Alec,’ as he was 
generally called, on whom Rumour 
bestowed every attribute with 
which she delights to crown the 
favourites of destiny. 

He was said to be handsome, 
distinguished, talented, gracious, 
an Antinous,a Crichton, a Bayard, 
in one. Was it probable that the 
heads of the young ladies in the 
immediate neighbourhood could 
stand the contemplation of so 
much manly perfection, or that 
the arrival and attributes of the 
favoured heir could be anything 
but a welcome subject for the dis- 
cussion of their nimble tongues ? 

Mr. Braybrooke, the artist, had 
even borrowed a reflected light 
from his admission (the remark 
was not volunteered on his part) 
that he was personally acquainted 
with young Mr. Harcourt. 

*‘O, tell us all about him? 
Julia had exclaimed, clasping her 
hands with an eagerness that was 
not affected in this case, although 
the young lady was not always 
entirely free from that weakness. 
‘Is he as divinely handsome as 
they say? Have you taken his 
likeness, Mr. Braybrooke ? 

‘I am not a portrait-painter,’ 
was the rather curt reply ; ‘ nei- 
ther do I consider Mr. Harcourt 
“divinely handsome.” You will 
soon have an opportunity of 
judging for yourselves,’ he added, 
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with a flash of merriment in his 
hazel eyes. 

It was not a very polite way 
of treating her question, Miss 
Julia had afterwards remarked ; 
but then what better could you 
expect of that sort of person : and 
to repudiate portrait-painting too 
—the only sort of painting the 
Sawyer family cared about in 
their hearts ; whose eyes would 
wander from the real gems of the 
Academy to the portrait of ‘a 
gentleman,’ that of the ‘lady,’ or 
ladies with chalky complexion 
and simpering smile, with which 
the poor walls of that much-abused 
institution are annually blemished. 

‘He is a modest young man,’ 
Miss Kate had observed of the 
artist, almost loud enough for him 
to overhear, by the bye ; ‘ but there 
is a great want of style about 
him; and it would not do, as pa 
justly observed, to let him have 
the run of the house.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue five-pound note, which had 
proved so welcome only in pros- 
pective, had been duly received, 
and expended in the food for her 
artistic cravings of which Myra had 
spoken so enthusiastically. And 
not only had happiness that she 
had dreamed of come to our little 
Heroine, as happiness only does 
come in early youth, pure and in- 
tact, but a vista of delight of which 
she had not even dreamed had also 
opened unexpectedly on her path. 

There were many fine pictures 
in the old Manor House, of which 
it now appeared that Mr. Bray- 
brooke, the artist, was employed 
in arranging. His friend, young 
Harcourt, he told Myra, had re- 
quested him on this matter to give 
him the benefit of his taste ; so 
being in want of rest and change 
of air, he had run down from town 
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for a week or two ; and in return 
had experienced an agreeable sur- 
prise, in the contemplation of some 
real gems, which had been col- 
lected by an art-loving ancestor 
of a former century. 

‘Should you like to see them? 

He asked the question of Myra, 
in consideration of her love of his 
cherished art ; but it was one en- 
tailing so much that was agreeable 
to the imaginations of the Miss 
Sawyers, that she had not time to 
answer for herself before a chorus 
of voices exclaimed, 

‘Of all things how delightful! 
We might extemporise a picnic, 
and ask a few nice people.’ 

‘I am afraid I must ask you to 
let the exhibition be a strictly 
private one,’ Mr. Braybrooke here 
remarked, with the smile that was 
so genial and so perfectly easy ; 
but which struck the eldest Miss 
Sawyer as being a ‘ leetle’ too dé- 
bonnaire and familiar for a man 
in his position, you know,—a mere 
artist. ‘ For,’ he went on to say, 
‘if the lord of the manor were to 
appear suddenly, as it is very pro- 
bable he may do some fine day, 
I should not like him to tax me 
with having overstepped the limits 
of the authority which he kindly 
bestowed on me. The pictures are 
my spécialité, of course, and I 
thought if Miss Clavering—’ 

‘O, of course, very considerate 
of you, I am sure; but Myra 
could not go alone to the Manor 
House,’ broke in Miss Sawyer, 
whose manner had suddenly chill- 
ed; ‘indeed, I scarcely know 
whether pa would cousider it 
correct for her to accept your 
invitation at all. He must be 
consulted, and in the mean time, 
Mr. Braybrooke, I must ask you 
to excuse us, for there is the 
luncheon-bell.’ 

The conversation had been car- 
ried on as the young ladies stood 
watching Mr. Braybrooke, who, 
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perfectly unembarrassed, and with 
the ease of a master, was putting 
in some telling touches to a sketch 
of a group of pretty children who 
had attracted his artist eye as 
they pulled honeysuckles and dog- 
roses from the high hedge of the 
country lane by which one en- 
trance to Beauvoir Lodge was ap- 
proached. 

Myra coloured painfully as she 
heard her own invitation thus vir- 
tually declined by the prudent 
Miss Kate, who had certainly 
evinced no backwardness in ac- 
cepting one from the same quarter 
for herself and her sisters, when 
she had believed them to be in- 
cluded in Mr. Braybrooke’s ‘Should 
you like to see them? She had too 
independent a spirit not to make 
a struggle for her own rights in 
this particular instance. It was 
but a small sacrifice to her to give 
up, for the sake of her art, the 
croquet parties and archery balls, 
the picnicking and the junket- 
ing, to which the companions of 
her own age daily drove off in the 
freshest muslins and the pinkest 
of bonnets ; but to be deprived 
of such a real enjoyment as this, 
on the score of some ridiculous 
scruple of Miss Kate’s, was more 
than she could stand with her 
usual amount of equanimity, and 
she exclaimed eagerly, 

*O Kate, I am sure Mr. Saw- 
yer would not object to my—to 
our going ; and as to the lunch- 
eon-bell,” she added, with a 
childish pout, which was not al- 
together unbecoming, because it 
had the genuineness of a child's 
expression of discontent, ‘I am 
not going in to luncheon at all. I 
wonder any one cares for luncheon 
on a heavenly day like this ; it is 
a sin to go indoors.’ 

‘I am quite surprised at you, 
Myra,’ Miss Sawyer replied to this 
appeal, ‘I suppose you do not 
mean to imply that you wish to 
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accompany Mr. Braybrooke back 
to the Manor House now ; you do 
not generally decline luncheon.’ 

* No, that I don’t,’ replied Myra, 

with a smile as childlike in its 
simplicity as the preceding pout ; 
‘but I was so afraid you were 
going to decline seeing the pic- 
tures for me, before I had asked 
Mr. Sawyer; and I should so like 
it,’ she added impulsively; ‘ it 
will be better than the fete to 
me.’ 
‘ Well, dear,’ said Miss Kate, 
appeased by this allusion to the 
fete, at which Myra was not to 
assist owing to the deficiencies of 
her wardrobe, and which the heir 
was to glorify with his presence, 
‘we will ask pa to-night, and if 
he approve’—Miss Kate was al- 
ways punctiliously correct in her 
grammar—‘I think you might see 
the pictures, if Mr. Braybrooke 
will be kind enough to act as our 
cicerone on the occasion.’ 

The young man so addressed 
only raised his hat in reply to this 
leading question. He was pre- 
paring for departure by packing 
his brushes and paints away into 
their cases; and there was, as 
Miss Kate afterwards explained 
it, ‘a something’ about him that 
made her, and not the recipient of 
her invitation, feel foolish and 
shamefaced, as she stammered out, 
with much confusion, an invita- 
tion to luncheon, which, with the 
fear of Mr. Sawyer’s displeasure 
in prospective, she did not intend 
to be too encouraging. 

‘I am much obliged to you,’ 
Mr. Braybrooke answered care- 
lessly, and with a perfect absence 
of the mauvuise honte which the 
young lady had exhibited, much 
to her own disgust, ‘ but 1 agree 
with Miss Clavering—the day is 
too heavenly to be spent indoors.’ 

Myra blushed crimson at this 
direct allusion to her own remark, 
and was glad to be carried off 
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amid the flutter of the silks and 
muslins of the elder ‘ young ladies ; 
for, if the truth must be told, she 
had not been altogether proof to 
the missyish chaff of her com- 
panions, with regard to the de- 
cided notice which Mr. Bray- 
brooke always bestowed upon her ; 
and the reader will imagine how 
the subject was handled by the 
bevy of lively damsels, who would 
have described themselves as be- 
longing to a ‘ highly genteel set.’ 

‘La, Kate! isn’t she blushing 
now ! 

‘Bless me, I really believe 
there’s something in it ; we shall 
have to be Myra’s bridesmaids 
after all.’ 

‘Not if I know it,’ exclaimed a 
voice behind the fair speaker, pro- 
ceeding from one who was known 
in the family circle as Miss Julia’s 
‘beau ;’ and a semi-scream, semi- 
giggle, went up from the girls, as 
this curled and combed Apollo, in 
the shape of a flourishing young 
stockbroker fresh from the City 
and the desk, came over a stile 
into the lane, having, as he ele- 
gantly expressed himself, cut the 
whole concern for that afternoon, 
and determined upon going in for 
the troory rooral dodge, a weed, 
and his divine Julia, the girl of 
his heart—he explained, placing 
a fat red hand over the region 
supposed to be occupied by that 
oryan—combined. 

‘ O, how delightful ’ exclaimed 
the romantic personage so de- 
scribed, as she drew her hand 
lovingly through the loop-hole 
extended for its occupation with 
a jocose invitation to her to ‘hook 
on.’ 

The advent of this witty per- 
son, who was one of the worst 
specimens of the genus ‘gent,’ 
whose vulgarity was patent even 
to his future sisters and father-in- 
law, but whose eccentricities were 
called ‘funny’ by Miss Julia her- 


self, was always a signal to Myra 
to vacate the neighbourhood for 
the afternoon. The very sound 
of his voice was abhorrent to her; 
and when he attempted, as he 
sometimes did, to get ‘a rise’ out 
of her, it was only by a strong 
effort of will, or perhaps from the 
very depths of her disdain, that 
she was able to control either her 
temper or her speech. 

She was allowed to do very 
much as she liked since the 
schoolroom trammels had been 
thrown aside, and she was just 
at that time engaged in a ‘ great 
work,’ which occupied her heart 
and soul. After luncheon, which 
she did not partake of from ineli- 
nation, and which was poisoned 
to her by the presence of ‘the 
monster,’ as she jnwardly dubbed 
Miss Julia's devoted admirer, she 
quickly donned her walking things, 
and ‘ arming’ herself, as the girls 
called it, with her sketching para- 
phernalia, set forth on her favour- 
ite quest. 

She had, indeed, by accident, 
lighted upon a gem in the shape 
of a young gipsy-girl, whose head 
and neck might have proved a 
Dorado to any artist; and by the 
stringent inducement of a shining 
silyer crown, placed with per 
suasive words in the Bohemian 
palm, she had succeeded in taming 
the wild nature, and her model 
became not only pliant as wax to 
her will, but evidently took pride 
and pleasure in watching the 
growth of her image, transferred 
by dexterous fingers on to the vir- 
gin page of Myra’s new sketch- 
book. 


The work itself was not with- 
out strong traces of the genius 
which had proved so fatal a gift 
to the ‘ poor papa’ of Myra’s want- 
stricken youth. ; 

There was life, and even fire, in 
the expression of the wonderful 
eyes, at which Myra wondered as 
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she drew their curved and sweep- 
ing outlines, and then added the 
mysteries of colour and shade in 
which the true artist eye revels, 
as it loses itself amidst their 
depths. 

With those eyes must not there 
exist a corresponding flash and fire 
of soul? The pride of blood, the 
glory of intellect, were they both 
wanting in those bright orbs? 
Myra asked herself the question a 
hundred times, as she laboured to 
reproduce the image of the beauty 
which it was her own nature to 
adore. Without a trace of envy, 
she worshipped it as a divine gift 
inanother. The gipsy-girl was to 
her a mine of wealth; and she 
would have told you that she 
loved her for the gratification she 
afforded by her beauty to the 
cravings of her artist eye. 

She had worked unremittingly 
for three hours, and her own eyes 
—not wanting in a glory peculiar 
to themselves— were growing 
weary, and her small eager fingers 
began to ache, 

‘Thank you, Esther,’ she said 
at last, still reluctantly preparing 
to relinquish her task for the day. 
‘That will do. Are you tired? 
I am afraid you must be.’ 

The girl did not answer; she 
was uncouth and unready of 
speech, notwithstanding the na- 
tural fluency of her race and sex. 
She was just sixteen, and exceed- 
ingly shy ; so Myra added play- 
fully, 

‘Too tired to speak ? 

‘No, miss’—the white teeth 
now gleamed—‘ but seems I was 
asleep with my eyes open. I does 
sleep so, times.’ 

‘How funny! I suppose you 
think they are too pretty to shut. 
Well, I am of your opinion. 
What do you think of yourself 
how? 

_As Myra spoke she turned the 
picture towards the girl, who 
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started forward with unusual eager- 
ness of gesture as she fixed her 
eyes long and lovingly on the pic- 
tured image of herself. At last 
her criticism escaped her ruby lips, 

‘ That bain’t 1’ 

Then Myra could contain her- 
self no longer, and burst out into 
a merry laugh. 

‘ Well, that is not complimen- 
tary to my skill, Esther, I must 
say. I think it is very like you.’ 

‘Then I am pretty—as pretty 
as the ladies in their church-going 
gowns, for all these rags.’ 

‘Of course you are; but you 
did not make yourself, you know. 
I don’t think if you had tried you 
could have made any hand at 
that.’ 

Myra was always quaint, or, as 
the Sawyer girls called her, ‘ odd,’ 
and she looked particularly sprite- 
like as she sat with her chin on 
her hands and her elbows on the 
closed book, looking straight into 
Esther’s eyes as she spoke. 

The young girl was rather 
abashed at the implied deprecia- 
tion of her creative talents. 

‘ No, miss,’ she answered sheep- 
ishly ; ‘ you does, though.’ 

*O, don’t say that; it is not 
right. Only God can do that.’ 

‘Then you copies Him close, 
sure—you made that,’ said the 
girl, as she nodded in the direc- 
tion of Myra’s sketch. 

‘O, what a compliment! You 
do not know the meaning of what 
you say,’ Myra exclaimed, almost 
awed, the quick colour rushing to 
her cheeks in a crimson flood. 
‘ That is what all true artists try 
to do, Esther; but how few, how 
very few succeed! You may go 
now; I want to rest and think.’ 

She fell into a deep reverie 
when the girl left her; and she 
repeated to herself more than once 
the unlearned criticism of her 
humble friend— Then you copies 
Him close, sure.’ 

T 
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‘I shall never have such a com- 
pliment as that paid to me again,’ 
she said aloud ; and a voice behind 
her—she was sitting on a felled 
tree, deeply imbedded in thick 
soft grass, and quite out of any 
path—asked, almost in the same 
breath, 

* As what, Miss Clavering ?’ 

She well knew the voice and 
the mode of address. Mr. Bray- 
brooke was the only person of her 
acquaintance in the Sawyer circle 
who ever addressed her as Miss 
Clavering. The ‘ monster’ gener- 
ally alluded to her in the strict 
privacy of the domestic circle as 
‘the orphin,’ a joke which never 
failed to ‘ bring down the house’ 
(another of his expressions) with 
Miss Julia, who was a little jeal- 
ous of Myra—the only one of 
the Sawyer party who recognised 
and resented her undoubted supe- 
riority in the matter of breeding 
and birth. 

There was a flutter like that of 
a bird’s beating wings in Myra’s 
heart as she answered nervously, 

‘You startled me, Mr. Bray- 
brooke. I did not know any one 
ever came here.’ 

‘I beg your pardon most hum- 
bly; it was a mere chance that 
led me in, this direction now. I 
am very sorry I startled you.’ 

There was a pleasant ring in the 

young artist’s voice, and perhaps 
a‘ very attentive listener might 
have detected a shade of tender- 
ness in it as he lowered his voice 
in the last sentence. 

He admired Myra very much ; 
he deeply respected in her that 
love of his own art which she 
managed to preserve so intact 
amidst much that was prosaic, 
much that was vulgar, in her im- 
mediate surroundings. 

Notwithstanding the Sawyer 
verdict, Mr. Braybrooke was a 
gentleman. As such Myra had 
recognised him at once. He was 


the only gentleman she had ever 
met since she had resided under 
Mr. Sawyer’s roof. Add to this 
fact that he was young, exceed- 
ingly handsome, and possessed of 
winning manners and a quiet con- 
fidence in himself, to which men 
of the ‘monster’ stamp never 
attain, and you will scarcely be 
surprised that Myra appreciated 
his society, or that she quickly 
forgave him for startling her, and 
assured him that she was ‘ glad he 
had come.’ 

Perhaps, if she had been a year 
or two older, and a little more 
versed in the ways of the world, 
she would have been more guarded, 
but less genuine, in her statements 
as regarded this fact, which would, 
however, in any case have been 
patent in her eyes, which always 
told their own tale. 

‘I wanted to ask you what you 
thought of my first attempt from 
Nature ? she added. ‘ I don’t mind 
showing my poor sketches to an 
artist : bad as I know them to be, 
you can see the good in them, and 
that is something.’ 

As she spoke she opened her 
book, and with a deep blush she 
placed it in the hands of the only 
genuine critic who had ever seen 
what Myra called her attempt. 

Mr. Braybrooke gave a little 
start as his eye fell on the really 
masterly sketch of the gipsy-girl’s 
picturesque head. After contem- 
plating it for a minute, during 
which time Myra could hear her 
heart beat, he said, 

‘This is indeed a work of art; 
there is real genius here.’ 

‘Do you think so? O, I am 
so glad !’ 

‘I am sure of it. You are an 
artist already. Where did you 
acquire this freedom of touch! 
It is masterly ; it will make you 
@ name.’ 

If Myra’s diffidence had driven 
the hot blood into her cheeks as 
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she had awaited the judgment of 
areal artist on her work, it rushed 
over neck, brow, and even faintly 
dyed the tips of her slender 
fingers, upon this unqualified, this 
delicious praise. 

‘I have practised all my life,’ 
she said, as soon as she could trust 
her own voice, ‘but only lately 
with real good colours. I run 
away from them all, and paint— 
it does me good. I have often 
longed to ask you to give me 
some hints, but I was afraid—it 
seemed like impertinence when I 
thought it over to myself.’ 

How the Miss Sawyers would 
have despised our poor little he- 
roine for thus abasing herself 
before a ‘ mere artist’ ! 

It was to the artist, not to the 
man, however, that the deference 
was paid. Myra would have been 
more capable of snubbing ‘the 
heir,’ as the young Squire was 
always called in the Sawyer circle, 
than of even faintly depreciating 
one who gloried in the gift of ge- 
nius, the noble inheritance of the 
soul itself. 

‘You had better not follow in 
any one’s footsteps,’ was Mr. Bray- 
brooke’s reply to Myra’s appeal ; 
‘it would destroy the originality of 
yourwork. I need not recommend 
perseverance and industry and the 
earnest study of Nature to you; 
you are already a student in that 
school.’ 

‘But you give me hope and en- 
couragement. You do not think it 
altogether impossible that I, too, 
may one day become an artist ? 

‘As I have told you, I consider 
you already one. I never saw 
greater signs of genius than I see 
in this sketch; but if you mean, 
shall you ever become a developed, 
as well as a heaven-born, artist, 
that all depends upon your capa- 
city for labour in the abstract. It 
is the apprenticeship of the mind. 
You understand German, I be- 
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lieve. Do you remember those 
noble lines of Schiller, which 
ought to be painted over the door 
of the studio of every true artist /— 
“ Deu schlechten Mann muss man verach- 
en, 
Der nis bedacht, was er vollbringt.”’ 

‘Yes, I know them well, but I 
never heard them spoken before. 
I learnt German by myself, pick- 
ing up the pronunciation from the 
“ Herr” who taught the Miss Saw- 
yers. They learnt it as an accom- 
plishment, and hated it.’ 

‘So I can easily imagine. Will 
you think me impertinent if I ask 
you a question with regard to your 
home life? Itis a problem to me, 
the difference between you and 
your surroundings. No wonder 
that you “run away to paint.”’ 

‘It is only a part of the old 
story,’ Myra answered, her eyes 
becoming clouded for a moment, 
but without a trace of discontent 
in the accents of her peculiarly 
sweet voice. ‘My dear father 
was a gentleman, but a poor one. 
When he died I had neither 
friends nor money, and Mr. Saw- 
yer, my guardian, behaved very 
nobly. I can never forget it; 
and you will see now why I make 
the best of my “surroundings.” ’ 

She said this with a sunny smile 
that lit up her eyes, in which the 
dewdrops still glittered, and from 
that moment her sway over the 
heart of the artist was complete. 

He felt inclined to say, ‘You are 
an angel!’ and at once declare his 
But when he looked 
again she seemed such a mere 
child, such a child-artist, as he 
called her from that moment in 
his own mind, that he refrained 
from breaking the illusion, and 
forbore from crowning her with 
the crown of womanhood—the 
conscious possession of the love 
of one well worthy to be loved in 
return. 

‘I understand,’ was all he ven- 


passion. 
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tured to say; and after a pause he 
added, ‘Why do you not go to 
this féte? I had been looking 
forward to meeting you there.’ 

‘I would rather see the pictures,’ 
Myra replied, while a happy look 
came into her hazel eyes. It was 
a new thing for her to feel wished 
for. Her heart throbbed with a 
strange sensation of pleasure, and 
she added, in a lower voice, ‘I 
would rather you should show me 
tnose than meet you at the féte. 
I am so little, I should be lost in 
a crowd.’ 

‘Then I shall have you all to 
myself.’ 

The words had escaped him, and 
there was no drawing back. Myra 
looked up with a quick question- 


ing glance into the handsome eyes 
that seemed so far above her, and 
the expression which she read in 
them she could not mistake. The 
conviction shot into her heart that 
she was beloved. I will not ven- 
ture to describe that wooing: a 
few fervent words on his side, a 
blush and a tear and a murmured 
assent from the happiest little 
woman in the world, and the 
simple betrothal was achieved. 
Love had swept his master-hand 
across the chords of life; and in 
the rich glow of that September 
evening, with hearts throbbing in 
unison, they walked side by side 
through the woodland path, and 
talked with quiet rapture over a 
future of love and art. 


(To be continued, ) 
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PROFESSORS AND PATRONS OF ‘THE GAY 
SCIENCE.’ 


(ILLUSTRATED BY HUBERT HERKOMER, ) 
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Tae history of the Troubadours, 
properly so called, extends over a 
couple of centuries, commencing 
with the latter end ofthe eleventh, 
and terminating with the close of 
the thirteenth, century. Guillem 
the Ninth, Count of Poictiers 
(1087 to 1127), was the first re- 
cognised Troubadour we read of, 
and Guarant Riquier, a native of 
Narbonne (1250 to 1294), the 
last representative of the order. 
The latter lamented its decline ; 
and his last metrical composition 
has been described as the swan- 
song of Troubadour poetry. 

The Troubadours were knights 
in the highest sense of the word. 
Their institution was of the most 
brilliant order—the créme de la 
créme of chivalry. Love and war 
were their leading thoughts, their 
chief object and business of life 
love of a mistress whom they ex- 
tolled to the skies in their songs 
and poems, and whose beauty each 
would maintain over all others of 
her sex—war in defence of their 
sovereign prince ; and for liege 
lord and lady paramount they were 
ever ready to sacrifice their lives 
upon the field of honour. 

When his country was at peace 
the enthusiastic Troubadour tra- 
velled about from court to court, 
great and small as they happened 
to be ; and they formed a goodly 
list of royalties throughout the 
south of France and the north 
of Spain and Italy. At each of 
these gay and brilliant resorts of 
high-born beauty and chivalry he 
received a hearty and distinguished 
welcome from princes and royal 


ladies, nobles and dames of hon- 
our, many of them accomplished 
Troubadours themselves, who felt 
pride and pleasure at having their 
valour or beauty celebrated in his 
songs, or who feared the biting 
raillery of his satire. 

The ‘Gay Science,’ which the 
Troubadour professed, had its re- 
cognised privileges ; and although 
its free satirical spirit might often 
partake of licentiousness, especially 
where jealousy was the leading 
motive, we hear very little of 
violent, still less of cowardly, 
chastisement being inflicted on 
the satirist, as was the case witha 
few of our English Juvenals, and 
some French ones as well, in later, 
and what are considered more en- 
lightened, times. It can be very 
well imagined, however, that in 
jousts and tournaments which ac- 
companied the floral games and 
poetic contests at the different 
courts visited by the knightly 
pilgrims, the wounded spirit had 
ample opportunity of satisfying its 
honour or gratifying its revenge 
in a more open and manly fashion. 
His sirvente, by which name his 
poem dedicated to other themes 
than love was designated, dealt in 
hard hits and open personal allu- 
sions very frequently, which he 
gave and took in the most liberal 
spirit of toleration. 

At some of the great court 
gatherings, where a number of 
Troubadours assembled from all 
parts of France south of the Loire, 
as well as from Catalonia, Valen- 
cia, and Arragon in Spain, and 
from various parts of Upper Italy, 
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the poetic contests in which they 
took part were not confined exclu- 
sively to themes of love and war, 
but were extended to the state of 
the times and the condition of 
society, embracing such themes as 
the wide-spread devastations and 
inhuman cruelties committed in 
the wars between the English and 
French in the south of France, 
the shameless corruptions of the 
clergy, the decline ofthe crusading 
zeal, the persecution of the Albi- 
genses, &c. 

An able writer on the subject, 
after giving a list of the most 
illustrious patrons of the Trouba- 
dours, and indicating the extent 
of territory (already cursorily 
glanced at by us), as well as the 
number of years (two centuries), 
through which it was cultivated, 
judiciously observes : 

‘One can distinguish three 
periods in its history: first, the 
period of its genesis or birth, or 
its development out of mere popu- 
lar minstrelsy into artistic poctry 
(1090-1140); second, its golden 
(1140-1250); third, the period 
of its decline (1250-1299). The 
first of these periods is marked by 
a conscious striving after some- 
thing finer and more poetic than 
the rude simplicity of the earlier 
verse ; the second by the loftiest 
expression of ideal chivalry and 
gallantry, and the most perfect 
development of artistic form ; the 
third by an ever-increasing serio- 
didactic tendency, and a degene- 
racy in poetic art. Thus the 
poetry of the Troubadours rose, 
and ruled, and fell with that 
courtly chivalry which was at 
once its inspiration and its soul.’ 

A very long list, indeed, could 
be made out of the royal and 
patrician patrons and patronesses 
of the ‘Gay Science,’ many of 
whom were distinguished adepts 
in it themselves. They count 
literally by hundreds. Amongst 


the chief were the two Raimunds 
Berengar, Counts of Provence; 
the three Raimunds de St. Giles, 
Counts of Toulouse ; an Alfonzo 
and two Pedros, Kings of Arra- 
gon ; two Alfonzos again, Kings 
of Castile, one of these surnamed 
the Wise; Boniface, Count of 
Montferrat, afterwards King of 
Thessalonica ; Azzo, Count of 
Este ; a Dauphin of Auvergne ; a 
Count of Foix ; an English prince, 
Richard Cceur de Lion; the 
mother of Richard, Queen Eleanor; 
Ermegarde, Viscountess of Nar- 
bonne, &c. 

The more illustrious and lead- 
ing Troubadours were not always, 
and some writers will have it not 
often, known to accompany then- 
selves on lute or guitar; and it 
is a moot question whether this 
arose from any irksomeness on the 
part of-the knight to learn an 
instrumental accompaniment, or 
from the feeling that it was be- 
neath his dignity to be his own 
fiddler. 

We fancy that there has been 
a good deal of jealousy in every 
age and country on the question 
of music as an honourable accom- 
plishment for those born in the 
high places; and we daresay it 
resolved itself into this, that the 
sneerers against one of the most 
liberal of the liberal arts, ‘ which 
softens manners and _ hinders 
them from becoming fierce,’ an 
art which monarchs were not 
above cultivating, sneered not 
very disinterestedly, and would 
have willingly imitated those of 
their rank who played an instru- 
ment creditably, if they them- 
selves had had the taste and in- 
dustry to do so. Themistocles, 
in an age and country which 
honoured the Muses and wor 
shipped Apollo, was asked if he 
could play the lyre. The proud 
conqueror of Xerxes and saviour 
of hiscountry replied (sneeringly 
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of course) that he certainly could 
not, but that he could rule a state. 
Epaminondas, who won Leuctra 
and Mantinza, against very supe- 
rior enemies, for the Persians, and 
who could rule and save a state 
also, was one of the most accom- 
plished musicians and dancers of 
his time. 

Our artist, in his accompanying 
illustration to our notice on the 
subject, has drawn with propriety 
the Troubadour, even long before 
the decadence of his order, and 
before jongleur or minstrel took 
his place so unworthily, as accom- 
panying himself on the lute or 
guitar of the period. 

It would appear beyond doubt, 
however, that certain of the lead- 
ing Troubadours, royal ones most 
probably, kept for this purpose 
one or more jongleurs or min- 
strels in his service. Blondel, 
no doubt, was one of the latter 
class; and yet it is curious 
enough to observe, if the general 
account which is given of the 
romantic incident be true, that 
when he had played his royal 
master’s favourite lay outside the 
walls of Diurnstein, in Lower 
Austria, Richard repeated it on 
his harp from within, enabling 
his faithful follower by this re- 
cognition to discover the place of 
his captivity. It is also perhaps 
worthy of remark, en passant, that 
it has not been as yet decided 
whether the words of the tenson 
(the name of the Troubadour's 
love-song) were in the langue 
d’ Oc, or Provengal, or the langue 
@Oil, or language spoken north 
of the Loire. Tradition has it 
that the song was a joint produc- 
tion, and Blondel, on the same 
authority, having been a native of 
Normandy, the land of the Trou- 
véres par éminence, and originally 
a page of Queen Eleanor’s, the 
probability would be that the 
composition was in the langue 
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d@’Oil, which was also Richard’s 
native tongue. Some of the 
chroniclers have it that the cap- 
tive monarch and his minstrel 
sang verse or stanza after each 
other alternately, Blondel’s first 
having been immediately followed 
by Richard’s second, and so on to 
the end. 

Sismondi, in his Littérature du 
Midi de l'Europe, regrets that 
graver historians should be obliged 
to look upon the romantic story 
as altogether apocryphal. ‘ Sil’on 
avait conservé,’ he observes, ‘ cette 
tenson, qui servit ala délivrance 
du Roi d' Angle te Tre, elle confirme- 
rait une anecdote qu’on aimerait 
The same author, how- 
ever, gives the words of a sirvente 
(the name of the Troubadour’s 
service-song or satire) composed 
by Richard, after he had under- 
gone fifteen months of his two 
years’ incarceration in the Castle 
of Dirnstein. There are two 
versions of this song, one in the 
langue d’Oc, and the other in 
the langue d Oil, both of which 
are attributed to Richard; good 
enough perhaps for a royal pro- 
duction even in the golden age 
of Troubadour verse, but not half 
so good or so readable as Sis- 
mondi’s metrical translation of it 
into modern French. Rhyming 
was evidently not Richard’s forte ; 
and one may fairly doubt if a 
person of his impetuous tempera- 
ment could have ever condescend- 
ed to undergo an hour’s training 
on any instrument, to meditate 
on musical wires, or to cultivate 
catgut. The lion-hearted prince, 
whose life-time, with the excep- 
tion of a few months spent in 
England, after his return from 
the Holy Land, was totally de- 
voted to war, would have felt 
much less at home with a pen or 
a lute in his hand than a lance or 
battle-axe. 

Perhaps the bravest and most 
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eccentric, if not the most distin- 
guished, according to modern no- 
tions, at least of propriety and 
honour, of the Troubadours, was 
Richard’s contemporary, Bertrand 
de Born, Visconte de Hautefort, 
in the diocese of Perigeux. ‘The 
most fiery and impetuous of French 
knights,’ says Sismondi, ‘ breathing 
only war, exciting and inflaming 
the passions of his neighbours of 
every rank, in order to impel them 
to the battle-field, he kept all 
Guienne and the reigns of Henry 
the Second and his son Richard 
in turmoil by his valour and in- 
trigues, during the second half of 
the twelfth century.’ Serving al- 
ternately against Henry the Second 
or his sons Henry and Richard, 
or with either of these princes 
against the other, in the unnatural 
contests which were carried on 
between them on the French soil, 
he sustained the courage and the 
hopes of the side he happened to 
have espoused for the time, in- 
spiring his companions in arms 
with the burning passion by which 
bewas himself inflamed, and which 
he breathed into his fierce sir- 
ventes, the fiercest of the warlike 
times in which he flourished. 
The adventures of this preux 
chevalier—not in the generous 
sense in which we should apply 
the title to Bayard, for if he was 
ns peur he certainly was not 
sans reproche—would occupy the 
space of a goodly-sized volume, 
as their fame filled a considerable 
space in the literary circles of his 
time, where his inexorable muse 
seems to have claimed such a 
fearful recognition that even after 
his death his formidable career 
lived in men’s recollections for 
generations; and the greatest of 
Italian poets a century afterwards 
described him undergoing the sen- 
tence of divine justice in one of 
the most fearful passages of the 
whole of the Inferno. Dante 
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(c. xxviii.) sees a decapitated bust 
approaching him, its head sup- 
ported by the hair with one of 
its hands, and elevated a little to 
allow of its addressing the poet 
more distinctly. 

‘O thou who, still breathing 
the vital air, dost visit the king- 
dom of the dead, see if thou canst 
within its bounds discover pain 
equal to mine ; and in order that 
thou mayest take back with thee 
to earth, and tell my fate to living 
men, know that I am Bertrand de 
Born, even he who gave the young 
Prince Henry the pernicious coun- 
sels which caused the son to rebel 
against the father. I was the 
Achitophel of the new Absalom ; 
and it is for having separated 
what God had joined that I carry 
my head thus separated from my 
shoulders.’ 

There is a good deal of disere- 
pancy in the accounts given of 
his war-songs in the Provengal 
tongue. They do not, although 
spoken of largely in their day, 
evince much originality, being 
made up of thoughts and even 
passages thrown together with 
little pretensions to rhythmical ca- 
dence or artistic skill, and many 
of them traceable through the 
sirventes of preceding or contem- 
porary Troubadours. Gathering 
together some of the most striking 
of these thoughts, I conceived the 
idea of clothing them in a modern 
English dress and embodying them 
in a Tyrtwan lay of Provence, 
or characteristic war-song of the 
Troubadours : 


A gay and gallant Troubadour, what plea- 
sant thoughts are mine, 

As I sing the songs of chivalry from the 
Ebro to the Rhine! 

What. visions rise before my eyes of war 
and proud romance, 

Of Barcelona’s Floral Games, and thy 
Courts of Love, Provence! 

What royal halls reécho to my voice and 
gay guitar, 
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From Arragon to Dauphiné, from Poitou 
to Navarre ! 

How pleasant ’tis to wander as the Paschal 
times comes round, 

And with Nature's opening beauties all 
her young spring gifts abound ; 

When in their loveliest hues and forms 
the flowers and leaves are seen, 

And the joyful anthem of the birds rings 
through the woods so green ! 

But far more bright and fair to me than 
flowery mead or vale 

Isthe flash of brand and buckler, and the 
warrior’s glittering mail ; 

More pleasant than the woods so green, 
the lines and tented ground, 

More musical than wild birds’ song the 
clarion’s martial sound. 

For O, my heart beats proudly when, 
with gaily pennoned lance 

And crested helm and nodding plume, our 
mounted knights advance, 

Advancing all so stately in a long and 
order’d line, 

And the trumpet sounds the charge—O, 
then, what bounding rapture’s mine ! 

Charge, gentlemen! charge for our 
Prince! charge for our ladies fair, 

Whose favours round our helmets wave, 
and on our breasts we wear ! 

Who'll dare defy that battle-cry, that 
onset who'll abide ? 

Three times our number though they be, 
we'll through them fiercely ride. 
Down, down they go, pell-mell, pierced 

through, the wounded ‘ Mercy!’ crying; 
Whole ranks turned round, like wild deer 
bound, right, left, and centre flying, 
The pleasures of the festal hall let those 
who love enjoy, 
Or beauty’s witching charms pursue, led 
by the archer-boy ; 

To me more dear than banquet’s cheer, 
than love's soft couch more sweet, 
Are the shock and ring of battle, where 

rushing warriors meet. 


The fort's investment too I love, on bat- 
tlement and tower 
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Dark clouds of arrows falling thick, and 
of fire-balls shower on shower; 

The moat is fill’d with strong fascines 
and earth-bags, mound on mound ; 

Headlong we fling ourselves across, and 
o’er the ramparts bound, 

The inner walls, high towering up, before 
us bristling lie, 

We plant our ladders ’gainst their sides 
and boldly mount on high, 

In vain the fiercely fighting foe down 
fling us by the score— 

‘A Vaide, dV aide!’ is still our cry; we 
mount up more and more, 

Till breach’d wall through and embrazure, 
through blood and fire we sweep, 
And high o’er all our standard waves 

above the donjon-keep. 


O’er battle-plain or battlement, where 
glory’s to be won, 

I love to see our sovereign liege unflinch- 
ingly lead on. 

To all his valiant vassalage his courage 
he imparts, 

And all his generous pulses beat through 
all our faithful hearts, 

No ‘fear e’er knew, nor craven hue e’er 
stained, that knightly brow ; 

Our only thought’s to follow him where- 
so he leads or how; 

So fate may call us, one and all, with him 
to win or die ; 

For not the joys of victory are the only 
joys for me. 

What joy more sweet, in stern defeat, to 
the knight of high degree, 

When all is lost but honour, and he scorns 
to turn and flee ? 

On the red plain a mound of slain all 
ghastly round him lies; 

Still fighting on he fighting falls and 
shows the true knight dies, 

As proud and great in spite of fate, with- 
out reproach or fear, 

As though he died in victory’s pride, and 
trophies crown’d his bier, 


JOHN SHEEHAN. 








THE DRAMATIC FESTIVAL AT BAYREUTH. 
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It is just five years ago that Eng- 
lish tourists, usually so divided 
in their opinions as to the most 
desirable place of resort, sudden- 
ly became all of one mind on 
the subject, and, throughout the 
* whole of one season, came flock- 
ing with remarkable unanimity to 
the same spot. This was a re- 
mote village in the Bavarian high- 
lands few of us had even heard of 
before it became a nine days’ won- 
der. However, the Passion Play, 
as performed at Ober Ammergau 
in 1871, wasa genuine attraction, 
sufficient, fashion and sensation 
apart, to account for what was, 
perhaps, the most extraordinary 
of modern pilgrimages. It was 
well worth going out into the 
wilderness to see what was to be 
seen there. The spectacle had 
considerable artistic merit and 
deep historical and general inter- 
est. Such aglimpse intothe past 
as was given us there is both rare 
and suggestive. We felt as an 
antiquary might, who has dug up 
a lake-dweller, and dug him up 
ive, 

One is naturally reminded of 
the Ammergau migration at the 
present season, when a dramatic 
performance, of a totally differ- 
ent character it is true, is draw- 
ing again an extraordinary con- 
course of visitors of various nations 
to a spot in Bavaria, an obscure 
town, scarcely better known, ex- 
cept by name, to the mass of 
English travellers than was Ober 
Ammergau before its sudden cele- 
brity. The comparative indiffer- 
ence with which the August Dra- 
matic Festival at Bayreuth was 


long regarded here was probably 
due to the very general ignorance 
prevailing in this country as to 
the details of the enterprise. 

It was not to be expected, of 
course, that the performance of 
Der Ring des Nibelungen should 
prove so universal an attraction 
as the Passion Play. The latter 
had all the requisites of promis- 
cuous popularity. Its interest ap- 
pealed equally to young and old, 
the unthinking million and the 
thoughtful elect, the educated art- 
ist and ignorant amateur. No 
particular qualification whatever 
was needed in the spectator. Now 
in order to derive enjoyment from 
the cycle of operas performed at 
Bayreuth, a man must, we sup- 
pose, have a certain amount of 
‘ music in his soul ; not more than 
ought to be, but perhaps some- 
what more than is, alas, the heri- 
tage of every Englishman. On 
the other hand, it is a mistake to 
look on the affair as one only de- 
serving the attention of practised 
musicians versed in technicalities, 
or of blind and devout worship- 
pers of Wagner to the exclusion of 
other composers. For all true 
lovers of music and of art we 
shouldsay that this festival should 
have an attraction in no way in- 
ferior, however different, to that of 
the Ammergau Mystery. The past 
of art isacurious study, and very 
edifying no doubt ; but its progress 
in the present time is fraught with 
even a deeper interest and more 
useful lessons. The Bayreuth 
enterprise is a most ambitious ex- 
periment, carried out with admir- 
able energy, and it would be 
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strange if the exceptional means 
employed did not produce some- 
thing of exceptional excellence in 
the shape of results. 

The scheme which first came 
upon our notice, when almost ripe 
for execution, has been in progress 
for very many years. ‘There is, 
first, the remarkable work which 
gave rise to it, an operatic trilogy, 
with which it needs but a slight 
acquaintance to perceive that 
neither in dimensions nor in 
treatment is it framed on such 
principles as would fit it to take 
a place, in the répertoire of an 
average opera company, between 
the Barbiere and the Traviata. 
Secondly, a theatre, built express- 
ly for the performance of the 
work in question, and a manage- 
ment with one single object in 
view, namely, to insure the per- 
fection of the general execution. 
The building itself is constructed 
ona new plan, and the interior 
differs in many respects from 
opera-houses as we know them. 
In shape it is something like a 
fan (a fan slightly open), the stage 
at the narrower end, whence the 
side lines slant outwards—an ar- 
rangement allowing, as will be 
seen at once, of an unusually large 
number of pit-stalls, all command- 
ing a good view of the stage. Side 
boxes have been done away with 
altogether, but the stall-area ac- 
commodates thirteen hundred and 
forty-four ; and there is, besides, 
a gallery at the back, a Firsten 
gallerie (the gods, we suppose, 
will here be conspicuous by their 
absence), which brings up the 
total number of seats to about 
fifteen hundred. The orchestra is 
very numerous, including a hun- 
dred and twenty performers, but 
is out of sight, placed beneath 
the level of the stage—a plan al- 
ready familiar to us in one or two 
London theatres, but a novelty at 
the opera. Such a change must, 
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it would seem, increase the difli- 
culties with which the singers 
have to contend, but something 
should be gained in the way of 
improved spectacular and even (it 
is alleged) acoustic effect. 

Thereare altogether thirty-three 
characters in the trilogy, and the 
artists engaged include some of the 
best singers in Germany. In no 
single opera of the series do the 
dramatis persone exceed fourteen, 
and, except in Gétlerddmmerung, 
the last, there is no chorus. It 
is impossible not to regret this 
missing feature. Remembering 
the admirable use the ccmposer 
himself has made of it in Tann- 
héuser and Lohengrin, one is in- 
clined to doubt whether what is 
gained in realism by dispensing 
with it can be worth the loss, 

There are threads running 
through the music connecting it 
from first to last as intimately as 
the action, but each opera may 
also be regarded as a separate 
musical work, and visitors to 
Munich may already have seen 
separate performances of Rhein- 
gold and Die Walkiire ; both of 
which have been given in that 
capital of late years. Still, as it 
is admitted that these works to 
be properly put on the stage re- 
quire such unusual facilities as 
even Munich cannot afford, it was 
but fair judgment upon them 
should be postponed until after 
the worthier representations at 
Bayreuth. 

The four operas of which the 
cycle consists, Rheingold (the pro- 
logue), Die Walkire, Sieqfri¢ d,and 
Gétterdimmerung, form together 
the complete drama, Der Ring des 
Nibelungen. The story of the 
chances that befell the successive 
of this fatal magic 
treasure leads up at the last to 
the triumph of love in the per- 
son of the heroine, Brunnhilde, 
over wealth and wisdom, and 
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all things human and divine— 
the triumph of love in death, 
however. For the legend through- 
out is tinged with the melancholy 
and sombre earnestness that cha- 
racterises Northern mythology. 

In a grand national dramatic 
festival of this kind there is some- 
thing very appropriate in the sub- 
ject being taken from the na- 
tional German epic. If the com- 
poser wished to emulate the spirit, 
whilst avoiding any literal imita- 
tion of, the Grecian festivals in 
honour of their heroes, it was 
natural he should seek for mate- 
rials in the Eddas. Wotan and 
his host of gods, demigods, and 
warriors, seem at first sight ai- 
most as fertile and promising 
themes for art as the creations of 
classical mythology. But, pre- 
senting less beautiful pictures, 
they will ever, we think, stand 
below them in art that appeals 
directly to the eye. On the other 
hand, these wild Northern legends 
are fresher and less hackneyed by 
far. Indeed, we suspect that the 
study of Der Ring des Nibelun- 
gen, and the sources whence 
it is taken, would awaken many 
here for the first time to a sense 
of lamentable ignorance respect- 
ing the Scandinavian mythology. 
Popular knowledge of it does not 
go beyond the barest outlines, 
Probably not one among a hun- 
dred to whom every detail of the 
story of the Golden Fleece or the 
adventures of Perseus are as 
familiar as possible ever even 
heard of the Nibelung’s magic 
ring, the prowess of Siegfried, 
and the devotion of Brunnhilde 
to his bride. 

The characters in the trilogy 
may all be regarded as belonging 
to the mythical world. Gods, 
dwarfs, and giants, their children 
and grandchildren, make up the 
actors, the only exceptions being 
Gunther and Gudrun, a brother 


and sister, who figure in the last 
opera of the four, and who are 
less directly related to the powers 
above or below. 

The supernatural element is 
so prominent in the incidents 
throughout, that the question 
whether such entirely legendary 
tales are really, as Wagner and 
others assert, the best and most 
suitable for operatic treatment, is 
one that must suggest itself to 
every spectator. 

For there is an immense differ- 
ence between such libretti as 
Faust, Tannhduser, or Don Gio- 
vanni—in each of which one soli- 
tary supernatural person or event 
is introduced with a marked alle- 
gorical significance, and where an 
effect, striking in its way, is 
gained by the contrast thus offer- 
ed with the surroundings—and 
Der Ring des Nibelungen, where 
the whole sequence of events is 
miraculous, wonders never cease, 
but soon cease to be wonders, or 
to astonish the spectator. We 
think that much, too much, is 
sacrificed by removing the lyrical 
drama into a world as fantastic as 
Alice beheld in the looking-glass. 
It is certain that hitherto operas 
of this school, such as Oberon or 
the Zauberfléte, have become po- 
pular rather in spite of the absurd 
stories on which they are founded, 
and because of an exquisite mu- 
sical clothing by no means abso- 
lutely inseparable from the pup- 
pet-show to which it belongs. 
That a theory of opera like Wag- 
ner’s, which professedly makes 
the music subordinate to the 
words of the drama, should go 
hand in hand with anotlier theory 
confining the material of the dra- 
matist to impossible beings in 
inconceivable situations, involves 
a certain inconsistency which 
looks rather as if the theory were 
one invented to justify the au- 
thor’s fancy than a principle 
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upon which he had founded his 
practice. It is rarely, if ever, in 
the delineation of such preter- 
natural creatures as Wagner brings 
before us, that there is room for 
the finest dramatic expression, 
natural touches, or subtle imper- 
sonation of character on the part 
of thesinger. Where in Wagnerian 
opera could the peculiar histrionic 
genius of Malibran and others in 
the past, of such actors as M. 
Faure and Madame Lucca in 
the present, find a field for full 
play? Now dramatic ability, when 
united with great musical gifts, 
can, through the medium of the 
opera, afford a pleasure quite 
unique and incomparable. The 
combination of both in a high 
degree is rare, we admit ; still the 
nearer it is approached, the nearer 
we seem to come to the ideal of 
operatic art. Neither can we re- 
gard a system in which the drama, 
though ostensibly raised to the 
highest importance, is to be such 
as, if spoken, no first-rate actor 
would consent to take part in, as 
a great improvement on what has 
goue before. Out of the incidents 
of Der Ring des Nibelungen it 
would be difficult to form a play 
above the level of a Christmas 
pantomime. The abused Italian 
libretti of popular operas, though 
the verse itself is often beneath 
contempt, are sometimes admir- 
able in dramatic outline, and full 
of telling situations. No wonder, 
for many of them bear the hand 
of great masters of the stage. 
Hernani, Le Roi s’amuse, Romeo 
and Juliet, Le Mariage de Fi- 
guro, have done more than fur- 
nish the plots of the respective 
opera-books taken from them. 
We do not mean to say that a fine 
play necessarily contains the ma- 
terials of a fine opera-book. For 
the latter certain attributes of 
picturesqueness, directness, broad 
lines, and concentration in the 


action are quite indispensable. 
But it is impossible to see how 
the adventures of Jack the Giant- 
Killer or Sinbad the Sailor could 
ever be glorified into a tragedy, 
or seem pathetic and awe-in- 
spiring to a modern spectator, 
though united to the most magni- 
ficent musical setting, the most 
superfine scenery. 

The poem of Der Ring des Ni- 
belungen shares a few of the faults 
of ordinary libretti, frequently 
degenerating into doggrel and 
senseless jingle. It is redeemed, 
however, by the undeniable wild 
impressiveness of many of the 
situations, and the opportunities 
it offers for picturesque and 
striking scenic effects. But what- 
ever may be thought of the words, 
it is the music of the trilogy 
which, in spite of the composer's 
theories, will take the first place 
in the attention of the audience. 
Its -excellence and importance 
may make us forget to be critical 
elsewhere. Granting the worst 
that can be said against certain 
features in the score by its ene- 
mies, there remains the fact that 
it contains sufficient good material 
to furnish the reputation of a 
dozen composers. The stately 
solemn strain that always accom- 
panies the appearance of Wotan, 
Siegmund’s song of the sword and 
duets with Sieglinde, Wotan’s 
farewell at the close of the Walk- 
iire, Siegfried’s first duet with 
Brunnhilde, their leave - taking 
afterwards and the mysterious 
songs of the Nornen, are pearls 
of great price, and of such the 
work is full. Our respect is due 
to musicians who have given us 
grand creations, even though these 
may be unequal, and the musician 
himself may have talked arrant 
nonsense when he would be 
a critic. Original genius should 
cover a multitude of sins, It 
always does in the long-run, We 
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do not reject Byron because he 
sometimes wrote weak poems, and 
persisted in preferring them to 
his best, nor Goldsmith because 
he ‘talked like poor Poll; nor 
the author of Notre Dame de 
Paris and Les Chdtiments be- 
cause his political utterances are 
not of the wisest. Mere avoid- 
ance of errors will carry no one 
beyond mediocrity. It would 
certainly be better if musical 
composers who make startling 
innovations would refrain from 
writing violent pamphlets, and 
pouring out the vials of hate 
upon the enemy in print; but 
the leniency allowed to other 
shining lights should not be 
denied to the man, the only living 
man, we think, who could give the 
world the unquestionable beau- 
ties of Tannhduser, Lohengrin, 
Die Meisterstinger, and Der Ring 
des Nibelungen. Elsewhere peo- 
ple are only too ready toassert that 
the eccentricities of genius are 
worth more than the even tenor 
of well-meaning stupidity. Take 
the drawings of William Blake, 
that have lately excited such 
general attention. Wild and gro- 
tesque and ugly though many of 
them may be, everybody admits 
them suggestive and extremely 
valuable. ‘ Blake,’ said Fuseli, 
‘is a d—d good fellow to steal 
from.’ If Wagner's worth were 
to be estimated by the amount 
that others have ‘conveyed’ from 
his stores, it must stand very high 
indeed. 

His orchestral and other inno- 
vations, even when we feel we 
cannot honestly accept them at 
once, deserve more than the hasty 
dismissal they meet with at the 
hand of many judges. There are 
one or two facts that should make 
critics cautious how they reject too 
contemptuously what may offend 
them ata first hearing. It is the 
common lot of even successful 


operas to becomesomewhat rapidly 
antiquated. Now Wagner's seem 
likely to live as long as the most 
honoured of their fellows.’ Lo- 
hengrin, first brought out more 
than a quarter of a century ago, 
met then with much opposition, 
but went on growing in popu- 
larity, and we saw it become the 
fashionable novelty at our opera- 
houses last season. So with Tann- 
hduser, which was thirty years 
old before it found its way to 
London. It is amusing to read 
now what was written on this 
subject in the Rerue des Deux 
Mondes by the leading Parisian 
critic on the failure of that opera 
at the French capital in 1861: 
‘It was high time that the Pari- 
sian public should strike a blow 
that should put a stop to the 
pretensions of the author of Tann- 
hduser.’ * We had not ventured 
to hope that M. Wagner, his 
system, and his work, should have 
been so promptly placed beyond 
the pale of consideration.’ ‘The 
fall of this bad opera appears to 
us irrevocable, and will bring to an 
end, once for all, these idle con- 
troversies.’ How have these pre- 
dictions been verified? The pre- 
tensions of the ‘author of Tann- 
hiuser’ are not at present on the 
wane; and Tannhduser and Lohen- 
grin, that not long since would, 
except in Germany, have been 
pooh-poohed as inexecutable and 
hopelessly unpopular, seem to have 
taken a tolerably permanent place 
among favourite operas in all great 
capitals except Paris, last but not 
least in London. That Wagnerian 
opera should ever become so much 
at home here as in Germany is 
not to be expected. It has mixed 
up with it something of the same 
qualities of lengthiness, heaviness, 
and monotony that we find s0 
oppressive in German ‘light’ 
literature. When it comes to 
creations of the imagination, both 
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French and Italian art appear to 
be more congenial to the English 
taste and spirit than the produc- 
tions of ourcousins German. But 
in the province of music pure 
and simple, we feel and admit to 
the full the eminence of the 
latter, who, for the present at least, 
have the chief honours and the 
glory of leading the way; and the 
trilogy will only be another proof 
of this. 

There is much in it that will 
provoke criticism, probably abuse ; 
much that is startling and harsh, 
and will strike us as audacious, if 
not preposterous. Add to this 
a protraction which it needs the 
patience of a Teuton to.admire, 
though we may bear with it better 
than the Parisians. Still it opens 
up a world of brilliant original 
ideas, splendid effects,and marvels 
of orchestration in which even 
those who do not fall down and 
worship may at least find rare 
pleasure and profit. Such a per- 
formance, conducted on such ex- 
cellent principles, and not got up 
as a speculation, should prove an 
immense stimulus to art and 
musicians. It is impossible not 
to admire the energy and perse- 
verance of those who have worked 
at and carried out so arduous an 
undertaking in the face of so 
much opposition and ridicule, a 
good deal of which still continues. 
The interest, however, that was 
felt about it in Germany is best 
shown by the fact that the whole 
of the tickets for the first series 
of representations were disposed of 
two months before the festival, 
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and at an enormous price. Fif- 
teen pounds for four performances 
is certainly a startling sum. But 
it is not unheard-of for English- 
men to pay at the same rate—three 
or four pounds a night—for stalls 
in the season to hear Patti or 
Nillson (not to mention what 
was asked and given for seats at 
Covent Garden on the occasion of 
a very indifferent operatic enter- 
tainment and the visit of the Shah 
a few years ago). Without under- 
rating the pleasure ‘stars’ can 
afford, there is another pleasure 
equally great, but almost un- 
known here, to be gained from 
the perfection of ensemble—an end 
which the star system is fated to 
destroy, but which it is one great 
merit of Wagnerian opera to en- 
courage. 

In conclusion we would add 
that for the future of music it 
would seem that there lies more 
opening in the lyrical drama than 
elsewhere. The variety of the 
materials, so much increased by 
modern improvements in instru- 
ments and stage-machinery, ap- 
pears to admit of a number of 
combinations of which we have 
certainly not yet seen the end. 
Considering the peculiar nature of 
this operatic festival, its novelty, 
magnitude, and the really extra- 
ordinary attractions it offers to 
those interested in the progress of 
music, it would be difficult to 
overrate its artistic importance, 
and we propose in another paper 
to give some impressions of our 
pilgrimage. 





UP THE THAMES. 


_— —>— 
To-pay my heart is very light, 
There is but one thing worth the wishing— 
I only want the roach to bite: 
I go a-fishing. 


Whilst far from haunts of busy men— 
’Twixt reedy banks the river dozes— 
"Midst tangled weeds, where now and then 
A pike reposes— 


To me no City dreams approach, 
No thoughts of shares and speculations ; 
I do but live to offer roach 
A few temptations. 


And should I miss my silv’ry prey 
(As off my bait rejected dances), 
This shall not make me brood to-day 
On life’s lost chances. 


But, floating down the stream, I'll search, 
O’er greenest beds of river-grasses, 
For some old, hungry, roving perch, 


Who homeward passes. 


And watch the graceful meadow-sweet, 
With nodding head the willows crowning, 
Such blossoms with a smile I’d greet, 
F’en were I drowning. 


No boding of to-morrow’s ills 
Shall wake my anger, raise my dudgeon ; 
Forgetful of unsettled bills, 
I'll try for gudgeon. 


No maid shall lure my looks away 
From yonder stately mass of rushes ; 
No Eve shall tempt my thoughts to stray, 
Though sweet her blushes. 


For here the jack in ambush lie, 
And hereabouts I hope to snare one ; 
I'd rather see a fish come by 
Than any ‘ fair one.’ 


So, far from busy haunts of men, 
From public strife, domestic wrangle— 
From broker, banker, ledger, pen— 
T’ll dream and angle. 














